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CAUTION. 


| cutive department of the Government was 
| administered by the men who assisted in 
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tv sit in judgment on this question, and | Hartranft concludes his argument by com- | law would swamp the Treasury for the sole 


after careful and protracted debate, pai tici- 
pated in by such worthies as Fisher Anies of | 


| Massachusetts, and James Madison of Vir- | 


ginia, it had been decided that the power | 


of removal from office was vested in the | 
President, without the consent of the 
Senate. It was on this theory that the Exe- 


framing the Constitution, and who might be 


| presumed to understand its meaning and 


Subscribers, in ordering our 
publications, should be careful to 
write the name of FRANK LESLIE 
in full, and direct their letters to| 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New 
York, from which address all our | 
publications are issued. 





AN OBSTRUCTIVE STATUTE. 
HE President of the United States, in 
T recently transmitting to the Senate a 
letter of Secretary Sherman in regard 
to the suspension of the late Collector and 
Naval Officer of the Port of New York, took 
occasion to comment as follows on the 
management of the New York Custom House 
under Messrs. Arthur and Cornell: 

** For a long period of time it has been used to manage 
and control political afuirs, The officers suspended by 
me are, and for several years have been, engaged in the 
active personal management of the party politics of the 
City and State of New York. The duties of the oflices 


held by them have been regarded as of subordinate im- 
portance to their partisan work, Their offices have been 


conducted as part of the political machinery under their 
control, They have made the Custom House a centre of 
partisan political management.” 


Mr. Secretary Sherman, in explaining to 
the President the grounds on which he had 
sought to procure the voluntary resignation 
of these officers, as the indispensable con- 
dition of civil service reform in the New 
York Custom House, proceeds to remark as 
follows on an obstruction placed in the path 
of the President by an existing statute of 
Congress : 

**The Tenure of Office Act, of which your predecessor 

mmplnined, leit it within the power of the Senate to 
mpel you to employ, in the discharge of the most del- 
ate executive duties impose! upon you by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, persons whom you believed untit to 


be trusted with such duties, and the well known practice 
in the Senate # de@fer largely to the Senator representing 
the party in the State where the office is located made it 


atall times difficult and sometimes impossible lo make 
the most necessary changes.”’ 

A statute which so flagrantly interferes 
with the conduct and freedom of the Exe- 
cutive as to render ‘‘it at all times difli- 
cult and sometimes impossible to make the 
must necessary changes” in the employ- 
ment of subordinate officers is a statute 
which plainly encroaches on the lawful 
prerogatives of the President. But in so 
writing to the President, it would seem that 
Mr. Sherman has slightly presumed on the 
**short memory” which, according to a 
familiar adage, is esteemed as the indis- 
pensable adjunct of politicians; for both 
President Hayes and Secretary Sherman 
were among the supporters of the Tenure 
of Office Act when it was passed in the year 
1867. On referring to the record we find 
that they voted for it at every stage of its 
passage through Congress, and helped to 
pass it over the veto of President Johnson. 

'’he wearer of the shoe can best tell 
where it pinches, and the law which was 
originally meant to serve as a ‘‘Spanish 
boot” for the punishmentof President John- 
son has survived to cramp the feet and 
vex the patience of President Grant and of 
President Hayes. Asthis Act was draughted 
by Senator Edmunds of Vermont, and re- 
ceived, at its passage, the support of every 
Republican Senator and Representative in 
Congress, it is entirely natural that the ad- 
vocates of the measure, still remaining in 
the present Congress, should continue to 
assert its rightfulness, and to maintain its 
lawful place among the flowers of the Sena- 
torial dignity. It is entirely natural; too, 
that the President and Secretary Sherman, 
having ceased to be legislators, and having 
become Executive oflicers of the Govern- 
ment, should be able to realize, as they 
never realized before, the practical difficul- 
ties and theoretical incongruities of the 
statute by which their hands are hampered 





in the institution of needed reforms. 

The case affords a pregnant example of 
the evils which flow from general legisla- 
tion with a view to meet a special and ex- 
ceptional emergency. The defection of 
President Johnson from the Republican 
Party left the incumbent of Federal places 
subject in his case to the power of removal 
which, from the origin of the Government, 
had been lodged in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. The Tenure of Office Act was in- 
vented for the repression of that Executive 
freedom which had been previously enjoyed 
in this matter down to the year 1867; and 
the freedom thus reposed in the hands of 
the President had not been placed there by 
the hap-hazard of chance and convenience. 
The first Congress under the Constitution, 
whose office it was toset the machinery of 
the Governmentin motion, had been called 


purpose, as well as the men who eighty 


| years afterwards gave a new construction 
£ 


to the instrument, and who put that new 
construction in the shape of a legislative 
statute. 

The anomaly of the new construction is 
now set before the country in the most | 
striking light. It is the sworn duty of the 
President to execute the laws of the land, 
and President Hayes represents that in the 
Custom House which collects more than 
two thirds of all the customs revenues of 
the Government, it has been the habit of 
Mr. Collector Arthur and of Mr. Cornell to 
regard the duties of their offices as ‘of 
subordinate importance to their partisan 
work.” Atthe same time we are informed 
by Mr. Secretary Sherman that ‘‘it is a 
well-known practice in the Senate to defer 
largely to the Senator representing (he party 
in the State where the office is located,” 
and that in consequence of this deference 
to the interests of a local Senator itis ‘tat 
all times difficult, and sometimes impussi- 
ble, to make the most necessary changes.” 

That is, under the ‘practice of the 
Senate,” as sanctioned and confirmed by 
the operation of the Tenure of Office Act, 
the most important offices of the land have | 
come to be considered as among the politi- 
eal perquisites of the Republican Senator 
who chances to represent the Republican 
party of the State in which the oflices are 
located. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive of any theory more demoralizing than 
this, and it ought to be a matter of con- 
gratulation to the friends of civil service 
reform that the iniquitous working of the 
innovating statute of 1867 is set forth by the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury in 
the light of such a signal example. It adds 
to the force of the Secretary’s language 
that in condemning this statute he has not 
spared either himself or the President, and 
that in stigmatizing the ‘‘ practice” of the 
Senate under it, he has not spared his 
recent colleagues in that body. 








ARBITRATION IN LABOR 
DISPUTES. 
\HE last annual Message of Governor 
Hartranft to the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature: discussed at some lengtm the ques- 
tion of the so-called conflict of labor and 
capital, from which the interests of that 
State have more largely suffered, perhaps, 
thanthose of any other. The collisions which 
have marked recent industrial annals, are 
not, he argues, peculiar to this country. All 
the labor communities of the Old World 
have passed through precisely the same 
turbulent career of strikes, riots, outrages 
and murders, which have excited so much 
alarm inPennsylvania. Occurring in every 
industrial community and u..der every form 
of government, they cannot be regarded as 
menacing - particularly republican institu- 
tions, nor is the cause to be looked for in 
our political organization. Lut the direct 
and indirect losses and miseries they en- 
tail upon the community demand a patient 
investigation of the causes, and an honest 
attempt at readjustment. In Pennsylvania, 
in the last eight years, the sum of $832,905 
has been expended, over and above the 
ordinary military appropriations, for the 
suppression of riotous outbreaks. Mean- 
time, the direct loss to capital, in the de- 
struction of property, has been very great, 
while the damage from enforced inaction 
has been enormous. The loss of wages to 
the working class has amounted to many 
millions of dollars, ard habits of individual 
independenceand thrift have been enfeebled 
by a demoralizing dependence upon organi- 
zations. Then, besides, the antagonism of 
class has been a fruitful source of crime, 
and the large sums expended in the detec- 
tion and conviction of the perpetrators of 
these outrages must be placed to the same 
account. 

Governor Hartranft does not believe that 
the Molly Maguire murders originated in 
the depravity which. deliberately selects 
criminality as a settled mode of life: ‘‘they 
were essentially class murders, and, as is 
always the case in the bitterness engen- 
dered by such contention, their criminality 
was ignored by many of the class and 
nationality outside of the guilty circle of 
the Order.”” In view of all the facts, Gov- 
ernor Hartranft seriously doubts ‘‘ whether 
the policy of repression is the best remedy 
that the wisdom and humanity of the age 
ean devise. It must eventually prove a 
failure in the United States. Under our 
politicalinstitutions the best way to promote 
the spread of communistic ideas is to hedge 
property with bayonets. Inthe long run, 


the policy of elevation is safer and cheaper 





mending the system of arbitration and con- 
ciliation adopted in England as embodying, 
perhaps, the best attainable solution of the 
problem which has so long vexed our states- 
manship. This system must originate with 
employers and their operatives, but the 
Legisiature can do much to promote it, 
especially by encouraging industrial edu- 


| cation by all the means at its command. 


‘* Such a system would be costly, but the 
return to the State, in the extension and 
elevation of its industries, and the diffusion 
of greater comfort and content among the 
people, cannot be accurately measured in 
dollars and cents.”’ 

The suggestions here presented are cer- 
tainly worthy of the consideration of legis- 
lators and all who are in any way concerned 
in industrial pursuits. The question of the 
satisfactory adjustment of the relations 
between labor and capital is one of su- 
preme importance to the whole country, 
and any proposition which embodies a 
possible solution, or seems to offer a pro- 
bable abatement of existing disorders, d2- 
serves attention and practical trial. 


THE NEW PENSION “RAID.” 


\HE time has yet to come when the great 
American Republic can be accused of 
having been ungrateful or unjust to its de- 
fenders. The deeds of our fallen heroes 
have been gratefully remembered, and their 
memories fondly cherished. The central 
military figures of four separate wars re- 
ceived at the hands of the nation the high- 
est civic honors it could bestow; and the 
rewards conferred upon Washington, Jack- 
son, Taylor and Grant were but typical of 
the favors lavished upon men of all grades 
in the military service. Nor has the coun- 
try been ungrateful in a pecuniary sense. 
The Treasury has opened its coffers to all 
who have borne the flag to victory and sur- 
vived the perils of the field, and to the 
widows and orphans of the fallen. 

The pension statistics of the Government 
are instructive and full of interest. Those 
of a recent date indicate that the patriots 
who bore arms through our Revolutionary 
struggle have all been ‘‘ gathered to their 
fathers.” One year ago the pensioned sur- 
vivors of the War of 1812 had dwindled to 
a mere handful, their number being but 
12,802, and the widows of their dead com- 
rades to 4,609. The great mass of the 
national beneficiaries are those who were 
made so by the recent Civil War. The 
total number of pensioners but a few 
months ago was stated at 232,104. Of this 
number, 128,723, an army in itself, were in- 
valids, and 103,381 were women and chil- 
dren wkose natural protectors fell in defense 
of the country. All but 17,411 of this 
grand total draw pensions as an incident 
of the fratricidal attempt to dissolve the 
Union. 

Looking at the pecuniary side of the sub- 
ject, we find that the pension list of 1791 
aggregated $175,813. In 1815 it had de- 
creased to $69,656. The second war with 
Great Britain sent it up to $2,415,939 in 
1819, and to $3,208,376 the following year. 
In 1833 the Government paid out pensions 
to the extent of $4,589,152. From this 
point onward the sum varied from year to 
year, until in 1860, the year before the re- 
bellion, the total amount paid to pensioners 
was but $1,100,802. In 1862 the pension 
roll amounted to only $852,170. Two years 
later it had increased to $4,985,473. What 
it has been since 1864 will best be shown 
by the following table: 











Years. | Amount, | Years. | Amount. 
1865 $16,347,621.34 1872 $28,533,402. 76 
1866 15,615,287. 75 1873 29,359 426.86 
1867 20,936,551. 71 1874 29,038 414.66 
1568 23.782,386.78 || 1875 29,456,216 22 
1869 28,476,621 78 | 1876 28,257,395. 69 
1870 | 28,340. 202.17 1877 28,122,683 48 
18il 34,443. 894 83 H 1878 27,137,019. 08 





The sum total is $367,847,125.16. From 
1791 to 1868, both years inclusive, the 
whole amount of money paid on account of 
pensions aggregates $455,501,409.95, of 
which sum $372,832,506.08 has been paid 
out since the close of the fiscal year ending 
in 1863. In seventy-three years the Gov- 
ernment paid out only $82,668,903.87 to 
its pensioners, while the balance of 
$445,501,409.95 has been distributed during 
the past fifteen years. We have been thus 
minute in order to show that the country 
has dealt most generously with those who 
served it in the hour of need. 

For the current fiscal year the sum to be 
taken from the Treasury on account of pen- 
sions, according to Secretary Sherman, will 
be $29,300,000. But this is not all. The 
present reform Congress, with the help of 
President Hayes, has saddled the country 
with an arrearages pension Jaw which will 
take from the Treasury an additional sum 
variously estimated at from $20,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, the latter sum being the esti- 
mate of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

When Congress passed a Bill for the 
equalization of bounties, General Grant, a 
soldier himself, crushed it by a veto. The 
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benefit of claim agents. Whatever may be 
urged against General Grant and his ad- 
ministration of public affairs, he certainly, 
in this case, had the courage and moral 
honesty to withstand and prevent a gigan- 
tic swindle. If Mr. Hayes had possessed 
a tithe of the stamina of Grant, he would, 
in like manner, have vetoed the measure 
for the payment of arrearages of pensions. 
The benelit to the soldier will be next to 
nothing, while the country will be taxed 
for the advantage of a horde of: jobbers 
and plunderers. 

If the invalids made by the war and 
the families of deceased soldiers actually 
needed this money, and were sure to get it 
into their own hands, we would be among 
the last to begrudge it to them. Nothing 
that we could do or say in their behalf 
would be withheld. But we have no evi- 
dence that the survivors of the Union 
armies petitioned Congress for the passage 
of this Act, or complained of unjust treat- 
ment in the past. They periled their lives 
in defense of the country, and are too pa- 
triotic to attempt to rob its Treasury now. 
The Bill originated in a House controlled 
by a party which, in 1864, declared the 
war a failure. A weak, nominally Repub- 
lican Senate, fearing to be charged with 
being opposed to the soldier element, 
tamely consented, and a President who is 
more anxious apparently about a few paltry 
Custom House offices than about the real 
interests of a tax-ridden people, assisted to 
make the scheme a success. 

There should bea limit to this sort of 
thing. If the country is still indebted to 
its brave defenders, let us make a final 
settlement and have done with it at once 
and forever. But we stand resolutely op- 
posed to depleting the Treasury for the 
benefit of claim agents and their Congres- 
sional confréres. More, we are opposed to 
the passage of moneyed Bills as a bid for 
the soldier vote, nor do we believe that the 
veterans of the Union armies can be bribed 
by any such measure into giving their sup- 
port to any party which is not in all its im- 
pulses and tendencies favorable to the 
preservation of the fruits of their valor and 
sacrifice. 








THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


5 hha collection of water-colors now open 

to the public at the National Academy 
is specially interesting as being more 
markedly an exhibition of the work of 
American artists than any we remember to 
have seen. There are few foreign names to 
be found in the catalogue, and but few 
specimens from Continental studios to be 
met with on the walls—a fact which ren- 
ders it the easier to judge of the progress 
made in this line of art by our native 
artists, and to note the general te.dencies 
of this young but growing American school, 
if ‘‘school”’ pictures which show the in- 
fluence of all schools and artists who 
with a few notable exceptions reproduce 
the mannerisms, methods and styles of 
their European masters or models, this 
particular branch of American art can yet 
be called. 

But inspite of the strong evidence of this 
foreign influence upon the character and 
style of our artists’ work, this present ex- 
hibition is indicative of very marked pro- 
gress in originality, and an originality 
with a wholesome flavor of vigorous inde- 
pendence in its methods of treatment and 
its choice of subjects, while a'so proving 
that there is growing up among our artists 
a stirring and earnest spirit of emulation. 
A society which is not yet in its teens, and 
which can number among its members so 
many names which have already made them- 
selves famous in other fields of art—whose 
work bears so unmistakably the stamp 
of individuality of thought and purpose, 
and displays so great a variety of methods 
and styles—need not be troubled by any 
fears as to its future success. 

In this collection one familiar with the 
foreign schools will find at every turn pic- 
tures which reproduce the mannerisms and 
styles of the Munich, French, Spanish and 
other aieliers. The most prominent evi- 
dence of this is seen in the so-called ‘‘Im- 
pressionist "' infection which seems to 
have taken a very violent hold upon the 
imagination of our American artists. When 
an ‘‘ Impressionist”’ is as honest and truth- 
ful as Winslow Homer shows himself to be 
in every stroke of his brush, one’s faith in 
that particular school needs no bolstering 
of argument or initiation into its subtle 
beauties. Such pictures as his are genuine 
works of art, the excellence and beauty of 
which require no technical knowledge of 
art mysteries as a preparation for their en- 
joyment. But when it comes to the ex- 
travagant affectation, to the extraordinary 
effects of color and the incoraprehensible 
composition of Mr. Currier’s contributions, 
an Impressionist seems to stand for a man 
who believes an impression rises in art 
value in proportion as it is vague and un- 
defined.. At a distance of two feet Mr. 
Currier’s pictures are nothing but capricious 
—and ugly--blotches of color. Across the 





room these blotches of color resolve them- 
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cially marked points of excellence as an 
excuse for their peculiar and seemingly 
useless method of treatment. However, 
these works have been, at least, of use in 
arousing much discussion and as offering a 
strong contrast for comparision with our 
native productions. 

It seems as if in water-colors there were 
a broader field open for the display of 
originality and a fairer chance for our Ame- 
rican artists to show their individual force 
and strength than in oil. 

There is a peculiar lightness, brightness 
and clearness in our skies, a vivacious play 
of color and an intensity in our autumnal 
tints and sunset hues which lend them- 
selves admirably to the purposes of the 
water-colorist. So, too, in the character 
of our landscapes, in the play of human life 
seen in them, are subjects full of sugges- 
tiveness to artists pursuing this branch of 
art. Oil demands a certain richness and 
depth of tone and color which our climate 
does not yield. And the figure-artists in 
oil need either the inspiration of pictur- 
esque surroundings or must draw upon the 
sources of historical subjects or of art tra- 
ditions. We possess no landscape enlivened 
with ivy-hung castles and animated 
with a picturesque peasantry. Neither is 
our history rich enough to supply the 
artist with striking original subjects. But 
the lighter and more evanescent character 
of a water-color sketch does not require so 
vast a background. The characteristics of 
our own landscape and people offer very dis- 
tinct and original subjects of inspiration. 
And if they be reproduced with the accent 
of their novel and individual peculiarities, 
the American water-colorist may yet suc- 
ceed in establishing that American ‘‘school” 
so much despaired of. 








BUYING THE PRESIDENCY. 


HE evidence elicited by the House Com- 
mittee engaged in investigating the 
cipher dispatches has conclusively estab- 
lished the fact that a deliberate and corrupt 
attempt was made by certain Democratic 
agents to purchase the electoral votes of 
Florida and South Carolina for 'Tilden and 
Hendricks. Mr. Smith M. Weed, a well- 
known Democratic politician, testifies that 
in the month of November, 1876, at the 
request of prominent party associates, he 
entered into negotiations to purchase the 
fraudulent certificates of the Returning 
Board of South Carolina for the Tilden 
Electors. He agreed upon their sale fora 
sum which may have been $60,000 or 
$80,000, and reported the bargain to his 
principals in New York by telegraph in a 
cipher furnished by them. He received their 
assent and started North to close the trans- 
action, when he was met at Baltimore by 
Colonel Wm. T. Pelton, the nephew of Gov- 
ernor Tilden, who said that the matter had 
come to the knowledge of that gentleman, 
and that the money could not be furnished. 
Colonel Pelton, in his testimony, fully con- 
firmed these statements. He contessed 
having received from Manton Marble, when 
the latter was in Florida, and from Mr. 
Weed, when he was in South Carolina, pro- 
positions for the purchase of both the Re- 
turning Boards, and he admitted having 
replied favorably to these proposals. Al- 
though the amounts asked were as high as 
$80,000, he took the responsibility of clos- 
ing the negotiations, relying, as he said, 
upon the Democratic National Committee 
to raise the money in case the objects de- 
sired were obtained. He claimed to have 
studiously and purposely kept all know- 
ledge of these particular transactions from 
his uncle, but that gentleman somehow 
discovered what was going on. and 
‘“*scoided ” severely. Mr. Marble posi- 
tively denies any actual participation in 
the corrupt proceedings, and there does not 
seem to be any evidence that Mr. Tilden 
was a party tothem. in fact, he expli- 
citly declares that he was notin any way 
whatever concerned in any negotiations of 
the character indicated. 

The annals of American politics present 
no darker or more disgraceful page than 
that which records these infamous attempts 
to purchase the Presidency. The whole 
transaction, from beginning to end, was a 
positive menace to the integrity of law and 
government, but uppears all the same to 
have had the sanction of some who pass as 
reputable citizens and patriots. There is 
probably no law under which the scoundrels 
who have confessed their infamy can be 
adequately punished; but they should at 
least be branded as pariahs, and made to 
suffer the penalty of absolute exclusion 
from decent society. 


IN THE OLD WORLD. 


FTER war, the plague. The ‘black 
plague,” which is alarming all Europe, 
and which has even, it is said, already 
crossed the Atlantic and appeared in Bra- 
zil, exemplities the old saying, ‘‘ Behold, 
how greata matter a little fire kindleth !” A 
Cossack, returning from the war in Turkey 
to Wetlianka, offered a shawl, doubtless his 
share of booty, to his betrothed. She wore 
it two days, then fell sick with all the 





symptoms of the Asiatic plague, and died. 
During the four following days the other 
members of her family suffered the same 
fate. The epidemic swiftly spread until it 
is now reported that it has reached Thes- 
saly in one direction and the vicinity of 
Moscow in another. Russia at first ne- 
glected the terrible disease, or, at least, 
tried to conceal its existence. But after 
other countries had taken strict precau- 
tions against it, Russia, although bitterly 
complaining through the St. Petersburg 
press that such precautions, especially 
those of Austria and Germany, were at- 
tempts to ruin Russian commerce, was at 
last compelled to act in self-defense. Aus- 
tria, Germany and Roumania would let no 
one enter their territory without sanitary 
passes. Italy has increased to thirty days 
the quarantine at her ports, absolutely 
prohibiting the importation of certain ar- 
ticles. Trance has announced by an official 
note that measures will be taken to prevent 
the transmission of the plague by sea. 
Meanwhile, Russia has doubled the quar- 
antine of her infected districts. General 
Melikoff has been sent to those districts 
which have been temporarily converted 
into a province, and full powers have been 
given to him to burn villages, remove the in- 
habitants, and do whatever else is requi- 
site to check the progress of the plague. 
In Moscow and St. Petersburg sanitary 
committees have been formed, as they 
should have been long ago, to promote 
cleanliness among the poorer classes, and 
special lectures are given at the medical 
schools in order to diffuse a knowledge of 
hygienic laws. 

What reactionists throughout Europe, 
whether imperialists or monarchists, fear 
worse than the plague is the revival of 
republican sentiment and opinion in con- 
sequence of the recent political crisis in 
France. But all far-sighted thinkers 
throughout the world rejoice that the result 
of that crisis is the firmer establishment 
than ever of a French republic that is at 
once conservative and progressive. The 
Presidential message of M. Grévy is a model 
of its kind. Simple, correct, strictly par- 
liamentary, and breathing the true spirit of 
representative government, it shows that 
MacMahon’s successor is just what he has 
been fitly described to be—the ideal of a 
chief of the executive power, appreciating 
its precise limitations, and absolutely in- 
capable of going beyond them. Garibaldi 
is warranted in declaring that the election 
of Grévy to the Presidency of the French 
Republic is atriumph for humanity. Gam- 
betta’s inaugural address, as President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, will be memora- 
ble for two points of great historical sig- 
nificance. These two points are, first, 
the declaration that the French Republic 
has come forth victoriously from party 
conflicts, and must now enter upon an 
era of organization and practical develop- 
ment; and second, the recommendation to 
the Chamber of Deputies to apply itself to 
school, military, ficancial and commercial 
reforms. This recommendation, in an al- 
together unprecedented way lifts education 
high above army and money interests in 
national importance. 

It is somewhat surprising that five out of 
six members of the new French Ministry 
are Protestants, but this only shows that 
the first steps have now been virtually 
taken in France towards such a formal 
separation of Church and State as has 
been found advantageous for both in our 
own republic. The universal amnesty to 
Communists, advocated by Victor Hugo in 
the Senate and Louis Blanc inthe Chamber 
of Deputies, is to be decided upon in the 
bureaus. The impeachment of the ‘‘men 
of the 16th of May,” will doubtless be 
abandoned, and one provocation of the 
worst political passions will thus be 
avoided. The generous indifference of 
the Republican leaders on this point, and 
as toa number of recent petty manifesta- 
tions of royalist sentiment, cannot fail to 
convince their most obstinate opponents 
that the Republic is at last so solidly es- 
tablished as to apprehend no danger from 
such leniency. 

In the midst of the recent political agita- 
tion the Parisians have not been so ab- 
sorbed by them as to interrupt the flow of 
their usual pleasures. To these the un- 
usual fall of snow has given special variety, 
transforming Paris, for the nonce, into 
something like St. Petersburg. In the 
streets, indeed, such accumulations of snow 
and filth have been heaped up as to remind 
sojourning New Yorkers of their native 
Gotham. But the iron chairs and benches 
in the pare Monceaux, all cushioned as with 
white eatin, have curiously delighted the 
Parisians. 

In England, the burning of the Drury 
Lane Theatre; the birth of an heir to Lord 
Lytton, the Viceroy of India; the probable 
promotion of the Duke of Connaught to be 
Viceroy of Ireland; the expected entrance 
of Prince Leopold, eighth child and fourth 
son of Queen Victoria, into the Church of 
England, and a possible future Archbishop 
of Canterbury; the appointment of Lord 
Dufferin as successor of Lord Loftus, 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
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South Wales; the attempts to check the 
growing importation of cattle from the 
United States; but, above all, the spread- 
ing plague of labor strikes, are the main 
topics of the day. The latest addition to 
these is the conclusion of a treaty between 
England and Portugal for the suppression 
of the negro slave trade between Mozam- 
bique and the island of Madagascar. 





THE resolutions of Mr. Edmunds, affirm- 
ing the validity of the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and declaring that Congress ehould 
pass laws for the enforcement of the amend- 
ments, passed the Senate by a party vote 
on the evening of the 5th instant. The 
resolutions were violently opposed by Sena- 
tors Morgan, Bayard, Garland, and other 
leading Dercocrats, but the Republicans 
contented themselves, for the most part, 
with voting. Now that the matter is out 
of the way, perhaps the Senate will be able 
to devote itself to subjects of practical 
interest. 





THE Employment Bureau at Castle Gar- 
den, which had its origin solely in a desire 
to provide for emigrants who arrived here 
without any definite purpose or aim, pro- 
poses, as the result of a good deal of pres- 
sure, to widen its sphere of operations. 
The Commissioners, who are in constant 
receipt of inquiries from abroad, intend 
to print in circular form ali the facts 
about wages, tne price of land, ete., which 
are needed for the guidance of those medi- 
tating removal to the New World, and this 
information, widely diffused, will no doubt 
not only increase the volume but improve 
the character of future immigration. 





THE plans for the Saratoga monument, 
commemorative of the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, provide that the shaft shall be 150 
feet in height, the side walls to be covered 
with historic tablets and bas-reliefs. The 
panels of the bronze doors on the several 
floors are to be filled with original histori- 
cal subjects designed by Launt Thomp- 
son, J. Q. Ward, James E. Taylor, of Frank 
Leslie's establishment, and other promi- 
nent artists. Of the large niches in the four 
gables, three are to be filled with appropri- 
ate groups of sculpture in bronze, repre- 
senting the three generals, Schuyler, Gates, 
and Morgan, with their accessories, the 
fourth being vacant, with the word ARNOLD 
inscribed underneath. 





THE defeat of Senator Conkling, in his 
attempt to carry the Senate against the 
Administration in the matter of the New 
York Custom House appointments, is a 
serious blow to the prestige of that would- 
be dictator of our politics. And the result 
is due, perhaps, as much to his own over- 

ing insolence of manner as to any other 
considerations. The Senate has grown 
weary of sustaining a gentleman who can 
never, as one of them puts it, ‘‘ find time to 
speak to his associates except when he 
wants something from them, and who, even 
then, has great difficulty inspeaking tothem 
with common politeness”; and it may be 
assumed with safety that the Senate will 
never again crouch at the crack of his whip. 





THERE appears to have been a decided 
change in the sentiment of the House of 
Representatives in reference to the silver 
dollar since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. In May last the House passed a 
highly objectionable Bill authorizing the 
exchange of subsidiary silver coin for 
legal-tender money when presented in sums 
of twenty dollars. On February 4th a Bill 
of the same character, requiring the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exchange silver 
dollars for gold when presented in sums of 
$100 and upwards, offered in the House by 
Mr. Whitthorne, not only failed to receive 
the two-thirds vote required to pass it, but 
did not receive even a majority vote, the 
record standing 101 yeas to 136 nays. Evi- 
dently the silverites find it hard to kick 
against the pricks. 





SHOULD the judgment of the United 
States District Court, recently given in the 
Arlington ejectment suit, be confirmed by 
the Supreme Court, all the tenants who 
have been in possession since the transfer of 
the estate to the Government under a tax 
sale in 1863 will be ejected, and General 
Lee will be restored to the full enjoyment 
of the property. Some anxiety has been 
expressed as to how the decision will affect 
the National Cemetery, with its 15,000 
bodies of dead Union soldiers; but there 
does not seem to be any ground for appre- 
hension on this account, General Lee having 
declared that he has no desire to disturb the 
dead or to regain possession of that part of 
Arlington Cemetery proper, which is but a 
trifling portion of the whole estate. He has 
only wished to establish his entire property 
rights to the lands in question, and is quite 
willing to surrender that portion of the 
estate, or the whole of it, to the Govern- 
ment at a fair valuation. There isa Bill 
;ending in the Senate to buy the cemetery 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


AnticLes of impeachment against State Trea- 
surer Yates of Missouri have been presented in the 
Lower House. 


Tue President has appointed General A. 8. 
Badger to be Collector of the Port of New Orleans, and 
Dr. McMillan to be Postmaster there. 


THomas Lorn, the aged millionaire, who was 
married to Mrs. Hicks, on December 31st, 1878, died at 
his residence, New York City, on February 8th, aged 
85 years, 


ALL apprehensions about the safety of the U, 8. 
sloop-of.war Richmond were set at rest on February 8th 
by the announcement of ber arrival at Gibraltar, with 
all on board well. 


Tue Senate Finance Committee, by a vote of 
five against four, have decided to recommend concur- 
rence in the House provision reducing the tax on manu- 
factured tobacco to sixteen cents per pound. 


Tue Mississippi Levee Bill after being amended 
was passed in the House by a vote of 155 to 73, and the 
bill to admit women to practice in the Supreme Court 
of the United States was passed in the Senate, 


Tue great billiard tournament in New York 
City, for the championship of the world, the champion 
vase and a purse of $1,000, was won by Jacob Schaeter, 
on February 7th, he winning seven games and making 
an average of 85. 


Notwirustanpina Virginia’s efforts to com- 
promise with her bondholders on a three per cent. basis, 
a new loan of $200,000 at six per cent. has been author 
ized. The State revenues have been pledged for pay 
ment, and the loan is to bo refunded before June 15th. 


ConcressMan Hunton agreed to act as Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee of the Potter Investigating 
Committee sent to New York to inquire into the cipher 
dispatches, and the hearing was opened in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on February 5th, when Smith M. Weed 
and Mayor Cooper gave testimony. On the 6th Colonel 
William T. Pelton was examined at length, and on the 
7th Manton Marble, 


Tue President has sent the following nomina- 
tions to the Senate: Ex-Governor John F, Hartranft to 
be Postmaster at Philadelphia; James Pollock to be Naval 
Officer at Philadelphia, A. Louden Snowden to be Super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia Mint ; Martin Perry Ker- 
nard to be Assistant Treasurer of the United States at 
Boston, Mass. ; Thomas Stevenson to be Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the Fifteenth District of New York ; 
N. P. Banks to be Marshal of the Southern District of 
Massachusetts ; and Martin I. Townsend to be United 
States Attorney tor the Northern District of New York. 


Tue House Committee on Indian Affairs have 
agreed to report the Bill prepared by the Indian Bureau 
for the transfer of Chiet Joseph and such of the Nez 
Percé Indians as desire to accompany him to the Indian 
Territory. The Bill sets aside tour townships of land 
within the limits of the Cherokee cession o! 1866, and 
yests the title thereto in the Nez Percés It also sets 
aside and invests in four per cent. United States bonds, 
$250,000 for the benefit of these Indians, one-half of the 
interest to be paid in moncy, and one-half to be ex- 
pended annually for their benefit. In audition, $75,000 
is appropriated forthe purchase of the land, and $15,000 
tor transportation and settlement, 


Foreign. 


Mipuat Pasna’s scheme for the reorganization 
of Syria has met with the approval of the Porte. 


Tue black plague has made its appearance in the 
Province of Ceara, Brazil, and created grave apprehen- 
sions, 


Owrnc to the straitened condition of the Ponti- 
fiecal finances, an extraordinary eflort is making in 
Rome to give a new impulse to the collection of Peter’s 
pence, 

A pIsE4se has appeared in Thessaly which is 
thought to be identical with the plague, and precaution- 
ary measures have been adopted at all the Turkish 
Xgean forts. 


Tue distress among the Jaboring population of 
Glasgow is beginning to decrease, but at Liverpoo) and 
elsewhere there is still much suffering. 


Tue failure of the usual Winter rains is causing 
great anxiety throughout Northern India. The loss of 
the Spring crops would cause widespread suffering. 


Tue treaty between Turkey and Russia was signed 
on Saturday; the war indemnity is fixed at 300,000,000 
paper roubles, and the San Stefano stipuiations remain 
as modified by the Berlin Treaty. 


Great difficulty is experienced by the British 
troops in Afghanistan in obtaining supplies; the cavalry 
and artillery, men and borses, are suffering {rom wapt 
of clothing and food. The people of the country are 
sulky and inclined to be insolent, Elephants, bullocks 
and camels are dying in great numbers from cold and 
Starvation. 


AN order in the Dominion Couneil has been 
passed prohibiting the importation of cattle from the 
United States for three months from the first of Febru- 
ary. British Consuls in the United States have reported 
to the Privy Council at London that a mild type of 
pleuro-pneumonia exists among cattle in some parts otf 
the country, but that it is oot malignant or iniectious. 


A Paris dispatch confirms the report that M. 
Léon Say, as a condition of entering the Cabinet, 
exacted a piedge that it should defend the commercial 
treaty system against all assailants. The Government’s 
Bill relative to pardoning Communists contains a clauso 
against fresh prosecutions for political offenses com- 
mitted since 1870, which covers the case of the Ministry 
of May 16th. 


THERE appears to be no diminution in the 
spread of the plague in Russia, Extreme measures have 
been adopted by neighboring Governments to check it, 
and the Russians themselves are prompt ia repressive 
action, yet considerable indignation 1s expressed at the 
severe quarantine regulations prescribed by Germany 
and Austria, Quarantine against the plague has been 
ordered iv all Spanish ports. 


Ir 1s estimated that from 30,000 to 35,000 men 
are now on a strike at Liverpool. The demeanor of the 
crowd on Febroary 7th was most threatening, in con- 
sequence of the sailors joining the strikers, The labor 
ers in the provision trade have also struck. At the 
Waterloo Dock the mob broke up the staging and d:d 
much damage. After their expulsion by the police they 
eudeavored to storm the gates. 


Tue German Minister at the Court of Denmark 
tas been recalled, The North Schleswig question is 
probably at the bottom of the matter. It is rumored 
that Denmark wi'll recall her Ministers from Vienna and 
Berlin. The people of North Schleswig propose to issue 
a protest against the abrogation of the Filth Article of 
the Treaty of Prague. Should Germany prolibit such 
action, the North Schleswig Deputies will tormally pro- 








of the latter as Governor-General of New 


part of the estate 





teat in the Reichstag. 
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AFGHANISTAN.—THE FORT OF PDAKKA, ON THE CABUL RIVER. 
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BRIDGE OF ICE AT THE FOOT OF THE FALLS, EXTENDING FROM THE AMERICAN TO THE CANADIAN SHORES, 


THE ICE-BRIDGE AT NIAGARA. FALLS. 


Lae to Niagara Falls during the severe weather of the 
present Winter have witnessed scenery which contrasts sin- 
gularly with that of the Summer, and by its rare and dazzling 
splendor has extorted universal admiration. Forsome days previous 
to January Ist great quantities of snow-covered ice passed over 
the Falls. At last the mass of ice became so large that it came to 
a standstill beneath the Suspension Bridge. This, however, was onl 
temporary. The ever onward-rushing water pushed it along; but 
the conflict between the huge masses of ice and the powerful cur- 
rents of water resulted in one of the grandest spectacles ever 


ARCHWAY OF ICE AT PROSPECT POINT. 


witnessed there or elsewhere. Vast quantities of ice and snow were 
caught in the rashing water and tossed hither and thither like play- 
things, grinding themselves to fragments in the terrible engage- 
ment. Great hummocks, weighing hundreds of tons, were pushed 
into the air, and remained there as monuments of the fearful battle. 
Large boulders were torn from the shore and swept into the stream, 
and the solitary fir which was wont to mark the landing-place of the 
ferry became a victim to the warring elements, though ordinarily it 
stands three feet above high-water. The slow, awful strength of the 
waters was so apparent that it seemed as if they must rend the 
great gorge in twain and escape from their thralldom by some 
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new outlet; but there was only one gateway open 
for them, and, as they could not break the mile- 
wide dam in two, they lifted it up bodily and swept 
away beneath, still raging, but completely con- 
quered by the armies of the Frost King. 

Having thus succumbed to this inevitable humilia- 
tion, the water allowed the ice to rest above it, 
accepting the yoke which it could not break, 
despite its boasted strength. And so it will remain 
until the beams of the Spring sun deprive it ot its 
strength and once more restore Niagara to its 
accustomed freedom. ‘Ihe bridge is nearly a mile 
in length, extending from a line drawn perpendi- 
cularly to Point Lookout, in the American Park, 
half-way to the railroad bridge, and filling the 
gorge from shore to shore, the ice itself being about 
sixty leet in thickness. 

‘The sight is magnificent. The ice everywhere 
giistens in the sun, and transfigures every !amiliar 
sight. Looking over to the Canadian shore, the 
observer can see huge icicles of many tons’ weight 
hanging like the ropy locks on the foreheads ot 
giants in the story-books. But these sights are 
nothing when compared to the broad sheet of 
wrinkled snow-ice which lies at his feet. There it 
is—the conqueror of Niagara—sparkling in the 
sunlight calmly and peacetully. 

Beside the rotunda which stands at the base of 
the American Fall, a mountain of snowy spray-ice 
towers up eighty feet high, and is each day climb- 
ing higher and higher towards the summit. The 
dome of the rotunda bears an ice-crown of excced- 
ing beauty, and along the roof of the dressing-shed 
are curious ice-formations, which nothing less than 
photographic camera can adequately picture, 
(siant icicles hang from the clills, and every once 
ina while a huge fragment comes tumbling down. 
The ice is perfectly white, and seemingly quite 
porous, but excessively hard-frozen. Its appear- 
ance is exactly that ot spun glass, It is said that 
the spray which formed this ice was perfectly pure, 
and that if a ton of it were melted it would pro- 
duce no appreciable quantity ot sediment. 

The great ice-bridge itself is a counterpart in 
miniatore of an Alpine glacier. We have the 
rough, broken surface, the hummocks reaching ten, 
filteen, twenty fect into the air, the startling fis- 
sures gaping perhaps with a _— of thirty feet 
in the solid ice; and we have the pure snow-ice 
itself in a million strange and inexplicable shapes; 
but there is an association of terror in this place 
which does not belong to the genuine glacier, and 
which may come from the muffled roar of the 
waterfall, perchance the thought of 200 feet of 
water seething and boiling beneath our feet. Many 
ot our readers have stood on the bank beside the 
Whirlpool Rapids and seen the waters mount up- 
wards towards the sky in a thousand contending 
currents as they battle to escape from their prison- 
ing walls. Imagine this agitated surface suddenly 
becoming petrified, and every broken wave halting 
just where it was, and you will have an idea of the 
magnitude of this structure. 








THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


By Wickigz Cottins. 
CHAPTER VIII, 


German music was largely represented on 

the programme. The patient English people 
sat inclosely-packed rows, listening tothe pre- 
tentious instrumental noises which were impu- 
dently offered to them as a substitute for 
melody. While these docile victims of the 
worst of all quackeries (musical quackery) 
were still toiling through their first hour of 
endurance, a passing ripple of interest stirred 
the stagnant surface of the audience, caused 
by the sudden rising of a lady overcome by 
the heat. She was quickly led out of the con- 
cert-room (after whispering a word of explan- 
ation to two young ladics seated at her side) 
by a gentleman who made a fourth member 
of the party. Left by themselves, the young 
ladies looked at each other, whispered to each 
other, half rose from their places, became con- 
fusedly conscious that the wandering attention 
of the audience was fixed on them, and decided 
at last on following their companions out of 
the hall. 

But the lady who had preceded them had 
some reason of her own for not waiting to re- 
cover herself in the vestibule. When the gen- 
tleman in charge of her asked if he should get 
a glass of water, she answered sharply, * Get 
a cab—and be quick about it.” 

The cab was found ina moment ; the gentle- 
man got in after her, by the lady's invitation. 
“Are you better now?” he asked. “1 have 
never had anything the matter with me,’ she 
replied, quietly ; “tell the man to drive 
faster.” Having obeyed his instructions, the 
gentleman (otherwise Amclius) began to look 
a little puzzled. The lady (Mrs. Farnaby her- 
self) perceived his condition of mind, and 
favored him with an explanation. 

“IT had my own motive for asking you to 
luncheon to-day,” she began, in the steady, 
downright way of speaking that was peculiar 
to her. “I wanted to have a word with you 
privately. My niece Regina—don’t be surprised 
at my calling her my niece, when you have 
heard Mr. Farnaby call her his daughter. She 
is my niece. Adopting her is a mere phrase. 
It-doesn’t alter facts ; it doesn’t make her Mr. 
Farnaby’s child or mine, does it?” 

She had ended with a question, but she 
seemed to want no answer to it. Her face 
was turned towards the cab-window, instead 
of\towards Amelius. He was one ot those 
rare people who are capable of remaining 
silent when they have nothing to say. Mrs. 
Farnaby went on: 

“My niece Regina is a good creature in her 
way; but she suspects people. She has some 
reason of her own for trying to prevent me 
from taking you into my confidence ; and her 
friend Cecilia is helping her. Yes, yes; the 
concert was the obstacle which they had ar- 

ranged to putin my way. You were obliged 
to go, after telling them you wanted to hear 
the music ; and I couldn't complain, because 
they had got a fourth ticket for me. I made 
up my mind what to do, and I have done it. 
Nothing wonderful in my being taken ill with 
the heat—nothing wonderful in your doing 
your duty as a gentleman and looking after 


me—and what is the consequence? Here we 


I was an afternoon concert; and modern 





are together, on our way to my room, in spite | 
of them. Not so bad for a poor helpless crea- | 
ture like me, is it?” 

Inwardly wondering what it all meant, and | 
what she could possibly want with him, Ame- | 
lius suggested that the young ladies might | 
leave the concert-room, and not finding them 
in the vestibule, might follow them back to the 
house. 

Mrs. Farnaby turned her head from the 
window, and looked him in the face for the 
first time. “Ihave been a match for them so 
far,” she said; “leave it to me. and you will 
find I can be match for them still.” 

After saying that, she watched the puzzled 
face of Amelius with a moment's steady | 
scrutiny. Her full lips relaxed into a faint 
smile; her head sank slowly on her bosom. | 
‘1 wonder whether he thinks I am a little | 
crazy?” she said, quietly to herself. “Some | 
women in my place would have gone mad 
years ago. Verhaps it mighthave been better 
for me.” She looked up again at Amelius. 
“I believe you are a good-tempered fellow,” 
she went on. “Are you inyour usual temper 
now? Did you enjoy your lunch? Has the 
lively company of the young ladies put you in 
a good humor with women generally? 1 want 
you to be in a particularly good humor with 
me.” 

She spoke quite gravely. Amelius. a little 
to his own astonishment, found. himself an- 
swering gravely on his side ; assuring her in 
the most conventional terms that he was en- 
tirely at her service. Something in her man- 
ner affected him disagreeably. If he had 
followed his impulse, he would have jumped 
out of the cab, and recovered his liberty and 
his lightheartedness at one and the same 
moment, by running away at the top of his 
speed. 

The driver turned into the street in which 
Mr. Farnaby’s house was situated. Mrs. Far- 
naby stopped him, and got out at some little 
distance from the door. ** You think the young 
ones will follow us back,” she said to Amelius. 
“Jt doesn’t matter; the servants will have 
nothing to tell them if they do.” She checked 
him in the act of knocking when they reached 
the house-door. “It’s tea-time down-stairs.” 
she whispered, looking at her watch. You and 
I are going into the house, without letting the 
servants know anything about it. Now do you 
understand ?” 

She produced from her pocket a steel ring, 
with several keys attached to it. ‘“ A dupli- 
cate of Mr. Farnaby’s key,” she explained, as 
she chose one, and opened the street door. 
“ Sometimes, when I find myself waking in the 
small hours of the morning, I can’t endure my 
bed ; I must go out and walk. My key lets me 
in again, just as it lets us in now, without dis- 
turbing anybody. You had better say nothing 
about it to Mr. 'arnaby. Not that it matters 
much; for I should refuse to give up my key 
if he asked me. But you’re a good-natured 
fellow—and you don't want to make bad blood 
between man and wife, do you? Step softly, 
and follow me.” 

Amelius hesitated. There was something 
repellent to him in entering another man’s 
house under these clandestine conditions. *All 
right!’ whispered Mrs. Farnaby, perfectly 
understanding him. ‘Consult your dignity ; 
go out again, and knock at the door, and a¥k if 
I am at home. | only wanted to prevént a 
fuss and an interruption when Regina comes 
back. If the servants don't know we are 
here, they will tell her we haven't returned — 
don’t you see?” 

It would have been absurd to contest the 
matter after this. Amelius followed her sub- 
missively to the further end of the hall. There 
she opened the door of a long narrow room, 
built out at the back of the house. 

* This is my den,” she said, signing to Ame- 
lius to pass in. * While we are here, nobody 
will disturb us.”” She laid aside her bonnet 
and shawl, and pointed to a box of cigars on 
the table. ‘Take one,” she resumed; * I 
smoke, too. when nobody sees me. That's one 
of the reasons, I daresay, why Regina wished 
to keep you out of my room. I find smoking 
composes me. What do you say ?” 

She lit a cigar, and handed the matches to 
Amelius. Finding that he stood fairly com- 
mitted to the adventure, he resigned himself 
to circumstances with his customary facility. 
He, too, lit a cigar, and took a chair by the 
fire, and looked about him with an impene- 
trable composure worthy of Rufus Dingwell 
himself. 

The room bore no sort of resemblance to a 
boudoir. <A faded old Turkey carpet was 
spread onthe floor. The common mahogany 
table had no covering; the chintz on the 
chairs was of a truly venerable age. Some of 
the furniture made the place look like a room 
occupied by aman. Dumb-bells and clubs of 
that sort used in athletic exercises hung over 
the bare mantelpiece; a large. ugly oaken 
structure with closed doors, something be- 
tween a cabinet and a wardrobe, rose on one 
side to the ceiling; a turning lathe stood 
against the opposite wall. Above the lathe 
were hung ina row four prints, in dingy old 
frames of black wood, which especially at- 
tracted the attention of Amelius. Mostly 
foreign prints, they were all discolored by 
time, and they all strangly represented differ- 
ent aspects of the same subject — infants 
parted from their parents by desertion or rob- 
bery. The young Moses was there, in his ark 
of bulrushes. on the river-bank. Good St. 
Francis appeared next, roaming the streets, 
and rescuing forsaken children in the wintry 
night. A third print showed the foundling 
hospital of old Paris, with the turning cage in 
the wall, and the bell to ring when the infant 
was placed in. The next and last subject was 
the stealing of a child from the lap of its 
slumbering nurse by a gypsy-woman. These 
sadly suggestive subjects were the only orna- 
ments on the walls. No traces of books or 
music were visible; no needlework of any 





sort was to be seen: no clegant trifles ; no 


china or flowers or delicate lace-work or 
sparkling jewelry—nothing, absolutely nothing 
suggestive of a woman's presence—appeared 
in any part of Mrs. Farnaby’s room. 

“T have got several things to say to you,” 
she began; “ but one thing must be settled 
first. Give me your sacred word of honor 
that you will not repeat to any mortal crea- 


| ture what | am going to tell you now.” She 


reclined in her chair, and drew in a mouthful 
of smoke and puffed it out again, and waited 
for his reply. 

Young and unsuspicious as he was, this un- 
scrupulous method of taking his confidence by 
storm startled Amelius. His natural tact and 
good sense told him plainly that Mrs. Farnaby 


| was asking too much. 


* Don’t be angry with me, ma’am,” he said ; 
“T must remind you that you are going to tell 
me your secrets without any wish to intrude 


| on them on my part 


She interrupted him there. “What does 
that matter ?” she asked, sharply. 

Amelius was obstinate ; he went on with 
what he had to say. “I should like to know.” 
he proceeded, * that I am doing no wrong to 
any body, before I give you my promise ?” 

* You will be doing a kindness to a miser- 
able creature,” she answered, as quietly as 
usual; “and you will be doing no wrong to 
yourself or to anybody else if you promise. 
That is alll can say. Your cigar is out. Take 
a light.”’ 

Amelius took a light, with the dog-like docil- 
ity of a man ina state of blank amazement. 
She waited, watching him composedly until his 
cigar ‘Was in working order again. 

“Well?” she asked. “Will you promise 
now ?” 

Amelius gave her his promise. 

“ On your sacred word of honor?” she per- 
sisted. 

Amelius repeated the formula. She re- 
clined in her chair once more. “TI want to 
speak to youas if I was speaking to an old 
friend,” she explained. ‘I suppose I may call 

you Amelius ?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Well, Amelius, I must tell you first that I 
committed a sin many long years ago. I have 
suffered the punishment ; Il am suffering it still. 
Ever since I was a young woman. I have had 
a heavy burden of misery on my heart. Iam 
not reconciled to it, I cannot submit to it yet. 
I never shall be reconciled to it, I never shall 
submit to it, if I live to be a hundred. Do you 
wish me to enter into particulars? or will you 
have mercy on me, and be satisfied with what 
I have told you so far?” 

It was not said entreatingly, or tenderly, or 
humbly ; she spoke with a savage self-con- 
tained resignation in her manner and in her 
voice. Amelius forgot his cigar again—and 
again she reminded him of it. He answered 
her as his own generous, impulsive tempera- 
ment urged him; he said, * Tell me nothing 
that causes you a moment's pain ; tell me only 
how I can help you.” She handed him the 
box of matches ; she said, * Your cigar is out 
again.” 

He Jaid down his cigar. In his brief span of 
life he had seen no human misery that ex- 
pressed itself in this way. “ Excuse me,” he 
answered ; “1 won't smoke just now.” 

She laid her cigar aside like Amelius, and- 
crossed her arms over her bosom, and looked 
at him. with the first softening gleam of tender- 
ness that he had seenin her face. * My friend,” 
she said, * yours will be a sad life—I pity you. 
The world will wound that sensitive heart of 
yours; the world will trample on that gener- 
ous nature. One of these days perhaps you 
will be a wretch like me. No more of that. 
Get up ; I have something to show you.” 

Rising herself, she led the way to the large 
oaken press, and took her bunch of keys out of 
her pocket again. 

“ About this old sorrow of mine,’’ she re- 
sumed. “Do me justice, Amelius, at the out- 
set. [haven't treated it as some women treat 
their sorrows—I haven’t nursed it and petted 
it and made the most of it to myself and to 
others. No! I have tried every means of re- 
lief, every possible pursuit that could occupy 
my mind. One example of what I say will do 
as wellasa hundred. See it for yourself.’ 

She put the key in the lock. It resisted her 
first efforts to open it. With a contemptuous 
burst of impatience and a sudden exertion of 
her rare strength, she tore open the two doors 
of the ;ress. Behind the door on the left ap- 
peared a row of open shelves. The opposite 
compartment, behind the door on ‘the right, 
was filled by drawers with brass handles. She 
shut the left door ; angrily banging it to, as if 
the opening of it had disclosed something which 
she did not wish to be seen. By the merest 
chance, Amelius had looked that way first. In 
the one instant in which it was possible to see 
anything, he had noticed, carefully laid out on 
one of the shelves,a baby’s long linen frock 
and cap, turned yellow by the lapse of time. 

The half-told story of the past was more 
than half-told now. The treasured relics of 
the infant threw their little glimmer of light 
on the motive which had chosen the subjects 
of the prints on the wall. A child deserted 
and lost! A child who, by bare possibility, 
might be living still! 

She turned towards Amelius suddenly. 
“There is nothing to interest you on ‘hai side,” 
she said. “Look at the drawers here; open 
them for yourself.” She drew back as she 
spoke, and pointed to the uppermost of the 
row of drawers. <A narrow slip of paper was 
pasted on it, bearing this written inscription : 
** Dead Consolations.” 

Amelius opened the drawer; it was full of 
books. “Look at them.’ she said. Amelius, 
obeying her, discovered dictionaries, gram- 
mars, exercises, poems, novels and histories 
all in the German language. 

“A foreign language, tried as a relief.” said 
Mrs. Farnaby, speaking quietly behind him. 
* Month after month of hard study—all forgot- 
tennow. The old sorrow came, back in spite 
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of it. A dead consolation! Open the nexg 
drawer.” 

The next drawer revealed water-colors and 
drawing materials huddled together in a cor- 
ner, and a heap of poor little conventional 
landscapes filling up the rest of the space. 
As works of art, they were wretched in the 
last degree ; monuments of industry and ap- 
plication miserably and completely thrown 
away. 

“I had no talent for that pursuit, as you 
see,” said Mrs. Farnaby ; * but I persevered 
with it week after week, month after month. 
I thought to myself, “I hate it so, it costs me 
such dreadful trouble, it so worries and per- 
secutes and humiliates me, that this surely 
must keep my mind occupied and my thoughts 
away from myself!’ No; the old sorrow 
stared me in the face again on the paper that 
I was spoiling, through the colors that I 
couldn't learn to use. Another dead consola- 
tion, Amelius! Shut it up.” 

She herself opened a third and a fourth 
drawer. In one there appeared a copy of 
Euclid, and a slate with the problems still! 
traced on it; the other contained a microscope 
and the treatises relating to its use. “ Always: 
the same effort,” she said, shutting the door 
of the press as she spoke ; “and always the 
same result. You have had enough of it, and! 
so have J.” She turned and pointed to the 
lathe in the corner, and to the clubs and! 
dumb-bells over the mantelpiece. * 1 can look 
at them patiently,” she went on; “they give 
me bodily relief. 1 work at the lathe till my 
back aches ; I swing the clubs till I'm ready 
to drop with fatigue. And then J lie down on 
the rug there, and sleep it off, and forget my- 
self for an hour or two. Come back to the 
fire again. You have seen my dead consola- 
tions ; you must hear about my living consola- 
tion next. In justice to Mr. Farnaby—ah, how 
I hate him !” 

She spoke those last vehement words to her- 
self, but with such intense bitterness of con- 
tempt that the tones were quite loud enough 
to be heard. Amelius looked furtively towards 
the door. Was there no hope that Regina and 
her friend might return and interrupt them? 
After what he had seen and heard, could he 
hope to console Mrs. Farnaby ? Ile could only 
wonder what object she could possibly have 
in view in taking him into her confidence. 
“Am I always to be in a mess with women?” 
he thought to himself. * First poor Mellicent, 
and now this one. What next?” He lit his 
cigar again. The brotherhood of smokers, 
and they alone, will understand what a refuge 
it was to him at that moment. 

“Give me a light,’”’ said Mrs. Farnaby, re- 
called to the remembrance of her own cigar. 
“T want to know one thing before I go on. 
Amelius, I watched those bright eyes of yours 
at luncheon-time. Did they tell me the truth? 
You're not in love with my niece, are you?” 

Amelius took his cigar out of his mouth, and 
looked at her. 

* Out with it boldly!” she said. 

Amelius let it out, to a certain extent. “I 
admire her very much,” he answered. 

* Ah,” Mrs. Farnaby remarked, *“ you don’t 
know her as well as | do.” 

The disdainful indifference of her tone irri- 
tated Amelius. He was still young enough to: 
believe in the existence of gratitude ; and 
Mrs. Farnaby had spoken ungratefully. Be- 
sides, he was fond enough of Regina already 
to feel offended when she was referred to 
slightingly. 

“TIT am surprised to hear what you say of 
her,” he burst out. ‘She is quite devoted to 
you.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Farnaby, carelessly. 
“She is devoted to me. of course—she is the 
living consolation I told you of just now. That 
was Mr. Farnaby’s notion in adopting her. 
Mr. Farnaby thought to himself, *Here’s a 
ready-made daughter for my wife—that’s all 
this tiresome woman wants to comfort her ; 
now we shall do.’ Do you know what I call 
that? I call it reasoning like an idiot. A man 
may be very clever at his business, and may 
be a contemptible fool in other respects. An- 
other woman’s child a consolation to me! 
Pah! it makes one sick to think of it. [have 
one merit. Amelius, I don’t cant. It’s my duty 
to take care of my sister’s child ; and ] do my 
duty willingly. Regina’s a good sort of crea- 
ture—I don’t dispute it. But she’s like all 
those tall, darkish women; there’s no back- 
bone in her, no dash; a kind, feeble, goody- 
goody, sugarish disposition, and a deal of quiet 
obstinacy at the bottom of it, I can ‘tell you. 
Oh, yes, I do her ‘justice ; I don’t deny that 
she’s devoted to me,as you say, But I am 
making a clean breast of it now. And you 
ought to know, and you shall know, that Mr. 
Farnaby’s living consolation is no more a con- 
solation to me than the things you have seen in 
those drawers. There! now we’ve done with 
Regina. No; there’s one thing more to be 
cleared up. When you say you admire her. 
what do you mean? Do you mean to marry 
her?” 

For once in his life Amelius stood on his dig- 
nity. “I have too much respect for the young 
lady to answer your question,” he said, loftily. 

“Because, if you do,’ Mrs. Farnaby pro- 
ceeded, * I mean to put every obstacle in your 
way. Inshort, I mean to prevent it.” 

This plain declaration staggered Amelius. 
He confessed the truth by implication, in one 
word. 

* Why?” he asked, sharply. 

* Wait a little, and recover your temper,” 
she answered. 

There was a pause. They sat on either 
side of the fireplace and eyed each other at- 
tentively. 

~ Now, are you ready ?’ Mrs. Farnaby re- 
sumed. “Here is my reason. If you marry 
Regina, or marry anybody, you wiil settle 
down somewhere, and Jead a dull life.”’ 

“Well,” said Amelius; * and why not, if I 
like it?” 

“Because I want you to remain a roving 
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bachelor ; here to day and gone to-morrow — 
traveling all over the world, and seeing every- 
thing and everybody. : 

« What good will that do to you, Mrs. Far- 
naby ?” : 

She rose from her own side of the fireplace, 
erussed to the side on which Amelius was sit- 
ting; and, standing before him, placed her 
hands heavily on his shoulders. Her eyes grew 
radiant with a sudden interest and animation 
as they looked down on him, riveted on his 
iace. 

«“ Because I am still waiting for the one liv- 
ing consolation that may yet come to me,” she 
said. “And, hear this, Amelius! After all 
the years that have passed, you may be the 
man who brings it to me.” 

In the momentary silence that followed, they 
heard a double knock at the house-door. 

“ Regina !” said Mrs. Farnaby. 

As the name passed her lips, she sprang to 
the door of the room, and turned the key in 


the lock. (To be continued.) 








AWAITING THE TRAIN. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE CARNIVAL SEASON. 


YROM all parts of the country come loud and full 
I notes of the preparations fur the revels of 
Prince Carnival. Memphis, though no longer in 
possession of corporate rights as a city, New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Louisville, and innumerable other 
and smaller cities, have in progress arrangements 
for the celebration of Mardi Gras which are said to 
be far in advance of those of any previous year. In 
New York City the season was opened on January 
20th by the **Cercle Francais de l’Harmonie,”’ 
which gave a fancy dress ball in the Academy of 
Music. On the night of the 25th, Prince Carnival 
presided over the twenty-fifth annual jubilee of the 
Arion Singing Society. The grand display of folly, 
however, is reserved for February 13th, when the 
ever-popular Liederkranz Society will give its an- 
nual masquerade bali at the Academy. Following 
this the children will have their Carnival trolic on 
the 17th, and the friends of the poor will give the 
customary Martha Washington reception and ball 
on the 24th, with a tableau of the first inauguration 
of President Washington. 

While these are features of the season upon a 
large scale, there are countless smaller balls of so- 
cieties and private parties on the apis, and almost 
any night a spectacle such asthat represented on 
the front page of this issue may be seen at any ot 
the up-town stations of the elevated railroads. The 
revels are over, the masks have been removed from 
the faces in obedierce to police regulations, and the 
weary, head-heavy, foutsore men and women are 
awaiting the approaching train to bear them towards 
the bed to which they will cling as long and com- 
fortably as the proverbial bug on the rug. 








ICE-GATHERING ON THE HUDSON, 


— before in the history of ice-gathering has 
4% such an immense quantity been cut and housed 
as in the season now closing, and never before has 
there been thicker or a better quality of ice put in. 

There is now more ice taken from the Hudson 
iver than any other stream or body of water in 
the world perhaps. Its proximity to New York 
City, with its immense demand for home consump- 
tion and general shipping purposes, renders this 
product peculiarly valuable ; and it would be difii- 
cult to select a more favorable point for securing 
the desired supply. The large amount of help re- 
quired in the cutting season is readily at hand, and 
would, indeed, be otherwise idle. The total amount 
of capital invested in docks, buildings, machinery, 
jmplements, barges, tugs and horses can scarcely 
be estimated, but it must aggregate a very large 
amount. Between Albany and Newburg there are 
about seventy different ice-houses, ranging in capa- 
city from ten thousand to sixty-five thousand tons, 
‘These various houses are owned and operated by 
seven regularly incorporated companies and some 
eighteen or twenty private companies and indivi- 
duals. The total amount of the Hudson River ice 
crop gathered this season has been placed at three 
million tons; but these careiul computations made 
from. official data will place the sum about half a 
million less, which is doubtless a full estimate — 
nearly ninety million cubic feet. The nature of the 
business is very uncertain, as warm Winters and 
cold Summers make @ prosperous or a losing busi- 
ness for those who are concerned in storing it. 

The Knickerbocker Ice Company, of New York, 
having been more than twenty-five years in the busi- 
ness, and having paid for their knowledge by ex- 
erience, stand far ahead of a!l other competitors. 

fore than one-half of the entire crop is harvested 
and sold by them. This company owns thirty-six 
houses between Albany and Newburg, with a ca- 
pacity of more than ore million tons, The house 
at Schodack has a capacity of about sixty-five 
thousand tons, and can be filled in twelve working 
days, employing in the operation three hundred 
men and boys and twenty horses. 

This company has invested in docks, houses, 
boats, barges, tugs and machinery, not far from 
five million dollars, and the President, Robert 
McLay, Esq., manages the business with judgment 
and with success. 

The house of the Arrow Ice Company, at Athens, 
has been completed this year. It 1s one of the best 
constructed houses on the river, holding about forty 
thousand tons, and is filled to its entire capacity. 
The gentlemen who control this are Messrs. Franz 
P. Miller, Wm. Harmon Brown and Henry C. Ful- 
ler, who are all well known in Walt Street. 

This house is situated opposite Mount Merino and 
near the famous Black Rock on the Hudson. When 
there is any ice in the river this company is sure of 
getting its share, and the quality is of the best, as 
the current at this point of the river is favorable to 
pure ice. : . 

Mr. Jobn J. Burchell, at Four Mile Point, has a 
new house, covering two and one half acres of 
ground, holding about seventy thousand tons, cost- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars. Here are seen 
eight steam elevators at work, putting in two to 
three hundred tons an hour. Mr. Burchell is a well- 
known New York builder and contractor, who be- 
lieves that there is ice enough for all, and that he 
will have his share. He has a Jarge house at Cox- 
sackie, and another in process of construction.on 
the island. At Athens is located the house of 
Messrs. Wolfe, Beals & Gautier, holding about thirty- 
eight thousand tons, which has been completed dur- 
ing the past season. 

The wholesale price of ice last year was about $3 
per ton, retailing at from fifty to sixty cents per 
hundred pounds. It is calculated that it costs trom 


twenty cents to thirty cents per ton to put up the 
ice, and when it is remembered that more than one- 
half is wasted by melting before it reaches the 
consumer, and tiiat the weather is one of those 
things that cannot be foretold, it can scarcely be 
considered to be a bu-iness in which there are 
millions .to be speedily gained by the eager capi- 
tali-t, though the contrary opinion is held almost 
universaily, 


THE LOST CHILD. 

THERE are but few, if any, of us living in large 

cities who do not recall with a shudder the 
startling cry and the rolling peal of the bell which 
in our early days announced the loss of a child. 
Almost every city and town had its public crier and 
bell-ringer—a man of powerful voice, who adapted 
himself to all conditions of weather, and was at the 
ready call of any person who had a special an- 
nouncement to make to the public. Notices of 
auctions, of thefts of property, of escapes of prison- 
ers, of important meetings, were shouted by the 
crier after he had attracted the attention of the 
people by a vigorous ringing of his bell. Many of 
his proclamations had but a limited interest; but 
when, on a dark and stormy night perhaps, he made 
his rounds, swingiog his bell until every one listened 
for his sonorous words, and then shouting, ‘‘ Lost 
child! lost child! lost child! Johnny Green has dis- 
appeared ; hasn't been seen since yesterday ; had 
on cap, big tippet and shoes without strings; short 
coat of black stuff, and breeches turned up at bot- 
tom. Who’s seen him? who’s seen him? who's 
seen him? Johnny Green! Johnny Green! Six 
years old, brown hair, blue eyes, lives near the 
tavern! Oh, lost child, lost child, lost Johnny 
Green!” everybody became interested, and many 
people would join in the search with bells and lan- 
terns. 

Then, too, when the crier announced that he had 
found a lost child, and gave whatever particulars | 
he could gather irom the straggier, people were 
equally excited until they hunted up their own little 
oues and knew that the unfortunate child had been 
restored to its parents. 

This custom came down to us from colonial days, 
and is still observed in sparsely settled sections. In 
the large cities, however, the police authorities 
have been constituted the protectors of lost chil- 
dren. Kven in New York City with its far-reaching 
and crowded streets a lost child, under ordinary 
circumstances, may be found by its parents within 
a few hours of its disappearance. Whenever a 
policeman meets a child who acknowledges that he 
1s lost, or acts in a bewildered manner, the officer 
leads him immediately to the station-house of the 
precinct. It the child can give his name and ad- 
dress, he is sent home ; it not, he is cared for until 
some one comes to inquire whether a lost child has 
been brought in. Parents and guardians missing 
a child long enough to become alarmed, may go to 
the precinct house and inquire. It no straggler 
has been brought in, a ‘* general alarm,’’ as it is 
called, or a notice to all the station-houses in the 
city, is telegraphed, with instructions to bring the 
child to the designated station. -If a child found in 
the streets is not claimed or restored by nightfall, 
it is sent to Police-Headquarters and placed under 
charge of the amiable Mrs. Webb, who has a large 
room for the particular care of lost children. There 
they are washed, fed, given comfortable beds, me- 
dicine, if they require it, and tenderly cared for 
until restored. 

There is a wide but a pleasing difference between 
our present illustration and views we have pre- 
viously given of the life in Mrs, Webb’s nursery of 
lost children—in fact, another evidence of the 
progress of the time. 








M. WADDINGTON, PREMIER OF FRANCE. 


PON his accession to the Presidency of the 

French Republic, M, Jules Grévy called on M. 

Waddington to form a new Cabinet, and on the 4th 
of February it was constituted as follows: 


M. Waddington, President of the Council and Minister 
of Foreign Aflairs. 

M. De Marcére, Minister of the Interior, and also 
Minister of Public Worship ad interim. 

M. Léon Say, Minister of Finance. 

M. De Freycinet, Minister of Public Works. 

General Gresley, Minister of War. 

Admiral Jauréguiberry, Minister of Marine. 

Senator Le Royer, Minister of Justice. 

M. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 


Arts, 
M. Lepére, Minister of Agriculture. 


M. Jules Ferry was appointed Minister of Public 
Instruction, instead of Minister of Commerce, as 
was first intended, because he manifested protec- 
tionist tendencies. 

M. Waddington, the new Premier, was born at 
Paris in 1826. He received his university educa- 
tion at Cambridge, where he was highly distin- 
guished for his classical attainments, and displayed 
a special fondness for numismatics and Grecian 
archeology. Choosing at his majority the French 
nationality, he devoted his leisure for some years to 
the stady’of classical inscriptions, and became an 
active member of the Society of Antiquaries. After 
a course of travels in England and Germany he pro- 
ceeded to the East in 1850, devoted himself to the 
geography of Asia Minor, and on his return pub- 
lished ** Travels in Asia Minor from a Numismatic 
Point of View” (1852), which were ‘“ crowned” by 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. A 
second journey, in 1862, included Greece, and was 
extended to the almost unknown deserts of North- 
ern Syria, and yielded a rich result in inscriptions 
ot the Himyarites and the Nabatheans. In 1864 M. 
Waddington published his work, “The Edict of 
Diocletian.”’ Other results of his journey were em- 
bodied in the ‘“* Archxological Journey in Greece 
and Asia Minor’? (1864-8), which he published 
along with Philippe Lebas. In 1865 M. Wadding- 
ton presented himself to the electors of the Fourth 
Circumscription of the Aisne as a candidate for the 
Corps Législatif, on a liberal platform, but a more 
radical candidate was successful. Jn 1870 he was 
appointed a member of the Grand Committee of 
Decentralization, presided over by Odillon Barrot, 
but before he had time to make his mark therein 
the Franco-German war terminated the enterprise. 

Elected a Deputy for the Aisne, February 8th, 
1871, M. Waddington first took his seat in the Right 
Centre, but the rapid progress of events soon 
brought him to the support of a Conservative Re- 
public, and from the close of 1871 he quitted the 
group of the constitutional monarchists for the Left 
Centre, where he gave a frank support to the policy 
ot President ‘Thiers. He was called to the Ministry 
ot Public Instraction in place of Jales Simon, May 
19th, 1873, but the crisis of five days later termi- 
nated his first essay in an administrative capacity. 
At the elections of January 30th, 1876, he was 
chosen Senator tor the Department of Aisne for the 








Public Instruction March 10th, 1876, in place of M. 
Wallon, he filled that post until the fall of the Cabi- 
net of Jules Simon, May 16th, 1877. M. Waddington 
was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Cabinet formed by M. Dufaure in December, 1877. 
The new Minister established at once the most cor- 
dial relations with England, Italy, and even Ger- 
many, and as chief representative ot France at the 
Berlin Congress last year he won golden opinions 
from all his associates, It was chiefly to his influ- 
ence that the favorable decision upon the claims 
of Greece is to be attributed, and that interesting 
country will-count Premier Waddington among its 
greatest benefactors. The recent diplomatic inci- 
dent with the Bey of Tunis revealed M. Waddington 
as a determined upholder of the honor of France in 
the East, and the Egyptian negctiations which re- 
sulted in the appointment of a Frenchman as Min- 
ister of Public Works in Egypt point to the same 
conclusion. M. Waddington was married in No- 
vember, 1874, to his second wile, a New York lady, 
eo Mary Alsop King, daughter ot the late Charles 
ing. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Explosion on the **Thunderer.” 


An officer of the British squadron in the Sea of Mar- 
mora, under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby, has forwarded two sketches illustrating the dis- 
aster that took place at the anchorage of Ismid, on 
Thursday, January 2d, during the gunnery practice of 
the squadron. One engraving shows the position of the 
ships at the moment of this unfortunate occurrence, 
The unlucky turret-ship, H.M.S. Thunderer, is seen ad- 
vancing towards the spectator, with her bows foremost, 
and the bursting of one of the thirty-eight-ton guns in 
ber fore-turret produces an appearance which might be 
compared to the ordinary firing of the gun, but that the 
volume of smoke is cast more upwards, and the water in 
front is smitten by many falling pieces of the gun, the 
shell, and the turret armor-plating. To the left band of 
the Thunderer, in this view, isseen H. M.S Achilles, firing, 
and to the right, likewise firing, was H.M.S. Pallas. 
Away to the extreme left lay H.M.S. Monarch, beyond 
which is discerned the entrance to the Gulf of Ismid ; 
and H.M.S. Alexandra, the flagship, which was bring. 
The sea was quite calm, and the ships were gently mov- 
ing. The other engraving gives an illustration of the 
interior of the Thunderer’s fore gun turret, with one of 
the two thirty-eight-ton guns, which has its muzzle part 
quite carried away, just as it appeared alter the disaster; 
the roof of the turret is torn off, iron beams are bent or 
twisted, and a portion of the sido of the turrret is 
forced out; pieces of the gun and of iron grating are 
scattered on the floor. The ship is now at Malta tor the 
official inquiry. The wounded men are in a fair way of 
recovery; but it is a melancholy affair, having cost the 
lives of several good offcers, marines and seamen. 


Trial and Conviction of the City of 
Glasgow Bankers. 

The trial of the directors and managers of the City of 
Glasgow Bank was begun in the High Court of Justiciary 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, on Monday, January 20th, and 
resulted in the conviction of the parties of the offenses as 
charged on the 31st. On February 1st sentence was pissed 
upon them. Kobert Sumner Stronack and Lewis Potter, 
convicted of fraud, theft and embezzlement, were sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The five other 
directors—.Jobhn Stewart, Robert Salmond, William Taylor, 
Ilenry Inglis, and John J. Wright—convicted of uttering 
false abstracts of balance sheets, were sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment. Considerable surprise was 
created by the leniency of the presiding judge, Lord 
Justice Moncrieff, particularly as the accountant of the 
bank had testified that under the instructions of Potter 
and Stewart he bad tor years systematically falsified the 
baiance-sheet to the extent of about $5,000,000 annually, 


Presentation by Wends to the German 
Emperor. 

On New Year’s Day, according to an ancient custom, 
a deputation of Wends called upon the Emperor of Ger- 
many at the Palace in Berlin at the dinner hour, and 
presented him with a quantity of eggs and beer asa 

sark of the homage and loyalty of their people. At the 
present day the Wends occupy portions of Brandenburg, 
Silesia, and the Kingdom of Saxony, a favorite district 
being along the banks of the Spree. Most of them are 
Protestants, though a large number of those living in 
Saxony are Catholics. From the fourth to the ninth 
century these people inhabited the eastern portion of 
Germany, and by the close of the thirteenth Charle- 
maghe and his successors had almost extirpated them 
from Germany. There is now a branch designated as 
Southern Wends, occupying the rural districts of the 
Illyrian provinces of Cisleithan Austria, with colonists 
jn southwestern Hungary, and in Friuli, Italy. 


New Year's Reception by the King and 
Queen of Italy. 


Italian papers proclaim Humbert and his Queen to be, 


. pot only in theory but also in fact, the first gentleman 


and first lady of their kingdom. Onur illustration shows 
the royal reception on New Year's Day. The court has 
resumed a more dignified appearance than in the days 
of Victor Emmanuel, who hated court etiquette and 
ceremony. The throne-room in the Quirinal has been 
beautifully fitted up. The throne is at the end of the 
rectangular room between the two doors The ladies of 
the court and of the palace, the adjutants and officials 
of the King, the great digmtaries of the court, and the 
Queen’s gentlemen of honor, stand on either side. The 
King and Queen receive the deputations of the great 
bodies of the State at a short distance from the throne 
in the middle of the throne-room. On these occasions 
the Queen and her ladies wear the ceremonial mantle. 
The white dress trimmed with gold worn by the Queen 
on New Year’s Day has attracted much attention. 


Fort of Dakka, on the Cabul River. 


Dakka, a miserable village, is situated on the south- 
ern bank of the Cabul River, which at this season of the 
year is a rapid stream of about 120 yards broad, over 20 
feet deep, with a current of over four milesan hour. On 
the northern bank is the large village of Lalpoora, the 
Khan of which, a near relation of the Ameer, rules over 
a considerable tribe, aud is an aily of the British. The 
position forms a level basin of two or three miies in 
length and breadth, partially cultivated, baviug marks 
of canal irrigation, and evidentiy liab:e to be overflowed 
in the rainy season, almost bisected by tbe Cabul River; 
the greater part of the plain, however, being on the 
southern, or Dakka side. This plain is completely sur- 
rounded by wild and rocky hills rising from about 2,000 
to 4,000 feet in height above the water level. Ip the 
centre of the soutbern plain is the fort of Dakka, which 
now contains the Divisional Headquarters, This fort bas 
been built by the Afgbans since the last British invasion 
of Cabul. It is a square fort, each side 400 yards in 
length; the wails are of mud, about 25 ‘eet high, with 
rows of barrack-rooms built in upon the walls In the 
centre is a summer-house and garden of the Ameer; 
the former is now used as the Headquarter Staff mess, 
and the latter as the camping-ground for the General 
and his staff. The centre of the fort was occupied by a 
good number of tumble-down mud buildings, which are 
now rapidly being leveled and cleared away by the 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Galveston new cotton exchange building 
has just been completed, at a cost of $100,000. 


— Norway is the smallest nation of Europe in 
most respects, but its commerce is such that its fleet is 
the third largest in the world. 


—Ftortpa has produced 500,000 barrels more 
oranges this season, by natural increase and not by 
superior yield, than she did last season. 


—Tue Bavarian Government has sent to the 
heads of the various religious bodies of that country to 
ascertain their opinion concerning cremation. 


—A CONVENTION of all the teachers of Texas 
is called to meet at Austin on the 28th of this month, 
to suggest.a better system of public instruction, 


—Awn effort has been made in the Tennessee 
Legislature to compel the members to purchase their own 
stationery. The eflort was unsuccessi(ul, however, 


—Tue Grosvenor Gallery (London) Water 
Color Exhibition of this year contains 350 examples of 
the work of English artists, seventy-six studies by In- 
gres, and 800 drawings by old masters. 


—Att lodging-houses in Russia are ordered to 
be placed under the supervision of the political police, 
and a number of cafés in the university towns, {re- 
quented by the students, have been closed. 


— An Act of Parliament will be introduced dur- 
ing the ensuing session providing for the removal to 
England of European prisoners sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for offenses committed in Crown colonies 


—Menpuis AVALANCHE: [Letters intended for 
this point should be in future addressed, ** Steamboat 
Landing at the mouth of Wolf River, Taxing District, 
Shelby County, Tennessee, opposite Hopefield, Ark.” 


—Boston University has received $12,000 as 
the nucleus of a Professorship in the College of Liberal 
Arts, and $2,000 as a nucleus of a fund for the endow- 
ment of-a woman’s professorship in the same college. 


—PENSACOLA imposes a tax of $2,000 on all 
establishments where liquors are sold and theatricals 
carried on, and managers prefer to abandon their busi- 
ness rather than pay the tax, thus producing the desired 
effect. 

—Tue first piece to be performed in the magni- 
ficent new theatre in Monaco is to be a comic opera by 
Pierre Véron and Robert Planquette, in which M. 
Ismaél, Mesdames Galli-Marie, Lacombe-Duprez and 
Irma Marie will take part. 


—lIr seems that Scotland is about to be favored 
with a Cardinal by Pope Leo. There are now in that 
country six Roman Catholic Bishops, 272 priests, and 
264 churches and chapels. In 1858 there were only 118 
priests and 97 churches and chapels, 


—THERE is a curious creek in West Texas, 
which enters a rocky gorge and runs under ground for 
forty miles. In some places natural wells two hun- 
dred and forty feet deep are found, through which the 
roaring of this subterranean creck can be heard plainly, 


—TnueE new Bulgarian Assembly is to consist of 
286 members—partly ex-officio, partly nominated by 
the Government, but chielly elected. Every Bulgarian 
of twenty-two years of age, possessing property, or en. 
gaged in calling other than a servant, student, or daily 
laborer, is to havo a vote. 


— Vienna has more fine coffee-houses than any 
other city in Europe; the latest statistics put down the 
total number at 400. It was the first city in Christen- 
dom that started the institution; the coffee was captured 
in bags from the Turks in their second siege of the city, 
in 1683, and 1n that year the first café was started. 


—Tue Italian sculptors who exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition have decided not to take back their 
works to Italy on account of their fragility, but intend 
to sell them by auction in Paris. The proceeds of the 
sale will be equally divided among the sculptors, so that 
the minor artists may profit as highly as their more 
famous brethren. 


—Tue baby carriage is condemned by the Ber- 
lin physiciaus in cases where the little ones sit facing 
their nurses and are pushed backward, The natural 
desire of the eye is to draw nearer to what it sees, and 
the practice of reversing this normal order of things and 
causing surrounding objects to recede is liab!e to affect 
injuriously the development of both sight and brain. 


— Tur Russian Synod, acting under instructions 
from the Imperial Government, is preparing to send a 
large party of missionaries to Japan, Permission has 
been accorded by the Mikado for the erection of a mis- 
sionary college at Yeddo; and here, it is stated, will be 
collected and trained the eighty converts that have al- 
ready been baptized Jast Autumn in the Japanese capital. 


—Newrounpianp will get $975,000 of the 
Halifax fisheries award money, and Canada $4,387,500, 
the remaining $137,500 being retained by England till 
the expense accounts are settled. Prince Edward Island 
will claim $1,000,000 and possibly half of the Dominion’s 
share, on the ground that it was shown at Halifax that 
the inland fisheries were more valuable than those of 
any other province, or of all of them combined. 


—CoNSIDERABLE progress has been made to- 
wards the completion of the theatre portion of the 
Shakespeare memorial at Stratford-upon-Avon, the hand- 
some proportions of which are seen to great advantage 
now the greater part of the scaffolding has been re- 
moved, The memorial, indeed, now forms one of the 
‘signts? of Stratford, and no pilgrim to the shrine of 
the great dramatist is content to leave the town until he 
has taken a glimpse at it. 


—Onty thirty or forty miles distant from the 
City of Mexico are two of the best wheat - producing 
valleys in the world, and yet wheat costs at wholesale 
there from $1.60 to $2.40 @ bushel, and flour retails for 
$1.75 per twenty-five pounds, The Mexican tariff on 
foreign wheat is about $1 15 a bushel, and on flour $8 a 
barrel. A barrel of flour, costing in New York $6, 
shipped to the City of Mexico, is worth $29 by the time 
it arrives, on account of duty, freight, and other charges. 


—Tue Bank of England will be 185 years old 
the 27th of the coming July, having received its charter 
of incorporation at that date, and having been projected 
by William Patterson, a Scotcliiman., Constituted as a 
joint-stock company, with a capital of £1,200,000, the 
whole sum was lent at interest to the Government of 
William and Mary, then much embarrassed. At the out- 
set it was the servant of the State, and has ever since 
continued such more or less The charter, granted at 
first for eleven years, has been from time to time re- 
newed, the last renewal, sudject to modification or re- 
vocation, having been in 1844. Fora while the busi- 
ness was done in one room; now the bank occupies, as 
everybody knows, a large building on Threadneedle 
Street, and employs some 800 men. Nothing less than a 
£5 vote is ever issued, and no note 1s issued a second 
time. The average amount of notes in circulation 1s 





£25,000,000. 
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HOUSE OF THE KNICKERBOCKER 
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MAIN HOUSE OF THE WOLFE ICE COMPANY AT ATHENS. 


THE HUDSON RIVER FOR SUMMER CONSUMPTION.— From Seercues sy Waiter Goater.— See Pace 448. 





NEW YORK.—CUTTING AND S8TORING ICE ON 
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ENTHRALLED. 


JOU chog unto me, and your fragrant hair 
Floods o’er my face a glory of rich gold. 
I see its shining mesh in masses rolled 
Down your lithe form, an amber fretted stair 
For love to climb, and take me unaware 
About me sweeps your soft robe’s fleecy fold, 
And your warm lips will not let mine be cold, 
Your soul-lit eyes burn with a radiance rare, 
And their deep light drive sombre thoughts away. 
Ah, who could break the clasping of your hand? 
Who tura from kisses 89 divinely sweet? 
I bear your ringing voice through all the day, 
And, happy in the sunlit summer-land, 
Follow the guiding of your wainty feet. 
Tuomas 8, CoLier. 


A SECRET MARRIAGE 


AND 


ITS CONSEQUENCES. 





By THE DUKE DE POMAR, 


Actor or “Tuk Honeymoon,” ‘“‘Turovcn tae AGEs,” 
“ Wuo 1s Sug?” ‘* FasHion AND Passioy,” Ero. 


BOOK FOURTIIL, 
LADY ROLLINGFORD’S SECRET. 


CHAVTER 11.— (CONTINUED). 


even the dreadful prophecy uttered by that 

odious, disagreeable gypsy at Sandown Park 
troubles her peace of mind, though at the time 
it cast such a threatening gloom over the first joys 
of this newly-declared love, and had even brought 
tears to her beautiful eyes. 

She loves Rupert, and she is perfectly convinced 
that he loves her, yet at times strange thoughts 
will pass through her mind, perhaps prompted by 
the threatening words of the gitana, She has not 
yet forgetten that conversation she had with him 
in the Egyptian Room at Rollingford House, now 
nearly a year ago, when he asked her who she 
was, and she had been forced to confess that she 
did not know. But it is not these words that now 
recur to her memory, for, as I have before said, 
the.mystery of her birth troubled her but little at 
this moment; it is what he said during that 
afternoon about a certain French actress, ot whom 
he had actually had the audacity to say she re- 
minded him. 

‘“* He cannot care for me much when he can com- 
pare me toa woman like that!’ she thought at the 
time, though it did not trouble her long, Now 
every word she has ever heard him say comes back 
to her with startling distinctness, and the image of 
that obnoxious Mudame de Fleurville begins to 
float before her, like that wandering bird that 
generally precedes the storm, and which sailors 
dread as an evil omen. 

Has he ever loved this woman? The very 
thought is hateful to her; yet she knows that, be- 
fore coming to England, he has led a fast and god- 
less life, and that, according to the world, the list 
of his loves is by no means a short one. Will she, 
too, some day be forgotten and dethroned from that 
heart over which she now feels that she rules 
supreme? Alas, who can tell? 

he day after the Sandown races Cassilis went 
to Rollingford House, and had a long interview 
with Lady Rollingford. 

What took place during this interview, and what 
was snid on either side, Louisa has not yet been 
able to discover. When Cassilis left Lady Rolling- 
ford’s private boudoir, he went immediately to join 
her in the drawing-room, where it had been 
previously arranged they should meet; but he 
merely told her that all was right, and that her 
adopted mother had given her consent to their 
union. 

When she asked him if he had learned who she 
was, he merely bowed assent, and his handsome 
face became clouded: and when she insisted upon 
knowing what Lady Rollingford had said, he an- 
swered that he had promised not to tell her until 
after they were married, but that she might make 
her mind easy, for Lady Rollingford’s secret was a 
secret no longer to him, and would svon cease to be 
a secret to the rest of the world. 

Yet the poor girl could not help perceiving by 
his manner, and in spite of his cheering words, 
that the fatal mystery was not yet cleared up to 
bis entire satisfaction. 


| OUISA feels so pore happy that not 





CHAPTER II.—WHAT LADY ROLLINGFORD TOLD 
CASSILIS, 
NE of the first persons to whom Louisa an- 
nounces her approaching marriage is Mrs. 
Champion, who has always been such a true friend 
to her, and who seems to look upon her more as a 
daughter than as a friend. 

Mrs. Champion is both surprised and disap- 
pointed, living as she docs apart from soviety, and 
mixing but seldom in the fashionable world in 
which the mysterious Miss Reymond is alone 
known and discussed ; she has not yet heard of her 
predilection for the handsome young Frenchman, 
though it has been the talk of the town for the last 
two months, and until that moment she has enter- 
tained vague hopes that, after all, she might yet 
marry the Duke of Glamour if she chose. The 
news of her engagement to Cassilis comes upon her, 
therefore, like a thunderbolt, and in one instant 
destroys the wild visions of supreme happiness for 
her two young friends in which she had indulged 
ever since Glamour's return to England. 

Miss Reymond also tells her, in her letter an- 
nouncing her approaching marriage, that Lady 
Rollingford has revealed the secret of her birth to 
Cassilis, and that it has been only on the under- 
standing that there should be no more mysteries 
that she has consented to marry him. ‘This news, 
almost more startling to her than that of her en- 
gagement, only serves to increase Mrs, Cham- 
pion’s annoyance, 

Indeed, she feels that, in spite of Louisa’s state- 
ment, Lady Rollingford cannot possibly have re- 
vealed her secret. The poor girl must necessarily 
be laboring under a great mistake; and so, to try 
and discover the truth, she orders her carriage and 
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repairs at once to town, to question Lady Rolling- 
ford herself about a matter which affects so deeply 
her young friend’s future happiness. ; 

Her ladyship receives her in her little boudoir— 
the same room in which she bad received Cassilis 
but two days before - and, as Mrs. Champion soon 
perceives, notwithstanding her usual preoccupa- 
tion, Lady Kollingford is unusually gracious to- 
wards her. 

Mrs. Champion, with her usual impulsive nature, 
begins at once-on the delicate subject, and asks 
her point-blank if it 1s true that she bas told her 
recret to Rupert Cassilis. 

“What secret?’ Lady Rollingford exclaims, 
pretending to be surprised. 

“The secret of Louisa Reymond’s birth, of 
course,” 

“It was but natural that Mr. Cassilis should 
want to know who the young lady he is about to 
marry really is, so 1 told him ald J could teld him 
about her.” 

“« And what is that ?” 

““What I told Monsignore Berretta, when he 
was sent by the Duke of Glamour to find out all 
all about my adopted daughter.” 

Mrs. Champion shudders. 

“Then you have told him a lie, Lady Laura.” 
(She generally addressed her as Lady Laura now, 
as Lady Rollingford has so often said that she lost 
in position when she consented to marry poor 
Frank Reymond.) 

‘© A lie, Mrs. Champion P” 

“Nay, 1 am no longer under any obligation to 
you ; the money you once 80 cunningly lent me, to 
try and buy my silence, under the pretext that you 
sympathized with the war in Italy and wanted to 
contribute to the ambulance I was forming for the 
succor of the wounded, I have paid back to you, 
and with full interest—though for nearly ten 
years I thought that it was a free gift, 1 am under 
no obligation now, and I will speak.” . 

“No, you will not, Mrs, Champion. 1 know 
you better than you know yourself.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you gave me your word of honor 
never to divulge the secret which, by certain 
strange coincidences, came to your knowledge; 
and though it is true that twenty years have come 
and gone since then, I am so sure that you will 
keep your word that your threats trouble me not.” 

Lady Rollingford’s cool, determined manner 
could not but impress Mrs, Champion, who, see- 
ing at once that threats and words of indignation 
would have no effect upon this cool-headed, cold- 
hearted, self-reliant and self-possessed woman, 
changes her tone, and when she again speaks it is 
in her usual dreamy far-off way. 

“You are right, Lady Laura—I would not, I 
could not, break my word; yet you must allow that 
to see this poor girl made a vict'm of in this way 
must necessarily pierce me to the heart.” ; 

‘But what would you have me do?’ Lady 
Rollingford asks, an almost imperceptible smile 
appearing on her face—but a smile so faint, that 
it Just served to curl her proud lips, and give her a 
more contemptuous expression, 

“‘ Tell the truth, and brave the consequences.” 

“T have told this Mr. Cassilis what I consider to 
be the truth.” 

“And what may that be, pray ?” 

“ That when | was in Paris with my husband, now 
more than twenty years ago, he was very anxious 
that I should adopt a child and bring it up as ours, 
as heaven had not blessed us with any of our own; 
that to please him | adopted this little girl, whom 
1 have ever since looked upon as if she had been 
indeed my daughter; and that, on his deathbed, 
Lord Rollingford begged me to love her and make 
her happy; and that, pierced to the heart by the 
thought of losing him so.soon, and anxious to 

ratify him, | promised to be always a mother to 
uisa.”’ 

“If that.is what you told Monsignore Berretta, 
I no longer wonder that he should have advised 
the Duke of Glamour not to marry her.” 

“ And why? You know that it is the truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 


“Ay, but’not all the truth. And do you think 


that a clever man of the world like the monsignore | &' 


could not see plainly enough through your words, 
and guess that there was a deeper mystery in the 
whole affair than you were revealing to him? Ah, 
1 know these Italians; you cannot deceive them. 
Mueh as I déplore all that has happened since 
then, yet I cannot but admire the Duke of Gla- 
mour for having chosen Monsignore Berretta for 
his ambassador.” 

“I thought you were very anxious that he 
should marry Louisa.” 

“No one could have been more anxious. I have 
known the duke almost from his childhood, and I 
know that no woman could wish for a better or a 
nobler husband.”’ 

“T did not object to him. I know as well as 
you do, Mrs. Champion, the worth of the Duke of 
Glamour, and, as | told you at the time, I could 
not possibly have wished for a better husband even 
for a daughter of my own; but you do not know 
the world, Mrs. Champion, or you would never 
have imagined, even for a moment, that the Duke 
of Giamour could have married a girl like Louisa.” 

“Yet he changed his religion to please her,” 


Mrs. Champion remarks, balf aloud, casting a va- | 


cant look round the apartment. 

“He became a Catholic because he has always 
had a strong tendency that way, as every one 
knows ; you should thank Monsignore Berretta for 
his conversion, not Louisa Reymond.” 

“And you approve of her marriage to this gen- 
tlemant’’ she asks, now rousing herself for a 
moment, as if from a deep reverie; anxious, per- 
pa ng drop a subject that cannot but be unpleasant 
to her to discuss, 

“ He is of a good English family, and a Catho- 
lic; and, though it is true that he has neither a 
title nor a fortune to give her, yet he loves her 
and she loves him,;and I am convinced that he will 
make her very happy.” 

‘“« Do you think that this is the sort of marriage 
your dead husband would have wished for her ”’’ 

“You do not understand. Can you not see, 
Mrs. Champion, that, under the circumstances, it 
is the very best match that I could possiby have 
made for her? A man like Cassilis can afford to 
marry whom he pleases. He is so madly in love 


with Louisa that I think he would have married 
her with his eyes shut; but, of course, 1 could not 
allow that, and so | have told him as much about 
her history as 1 thought myself free to tell without 
endangering the honor of the house of Reymond.”’ 

“Ile had no idea, then, that she is Lord Rol- 
lingford’s daughter ? ’ 

Lady Roliingford’s brow becomes clouded, and 
her hand trembles visibly. 

“ Are we so sure, Mrs. Champion, that Louisa 
is his daughter ¢” she says, presently; then, almost 
as if she were speaking to herself, she adds, “ No; 
the more | think about it, the more convinced 1 
am that she is not my husband's child; she is not 
in the least like him, either in person or in charac- 
ter; and, besides, 1 know ¢hat which, could | prove 
to you as clearly as 1 have proved it to myself, 1 
am sure would at once drive that supposition from 
your mind,” 

‘Then, whose daughter is she ?”’ 

“Yes, yes—who is her father ?” 

“That is the question which meets my ears 
wherever I go. But, Lady Laura, I never would 
have imagined that | should end by hearing it from 
your lips!” 

“* Remember that we have only the word of that 
woman in Paris to prove that Louisa is my hus- 
band’s daughter. What reliance can one place on 
information from such a source? Why should we 
think a woman like that should happen to speak 
the truth on that one occasion in her life ?” 

“What has become of her ?”’ 

“She is dead. I could almost say, ‘Thank 
God!’ Yes, she died some years ago in France.”’ 

* Poor woman !” 

“ Alas, no one could have grieved and suffered 
more for all this than I have. To think that I 
should have married Frank Reymond, knowing 
what I did! But 1 was mad; 1 was not myself, 
believe me, at that time; 1 scarcely knew what I 
was about,” 

‘- Let us change the subject,” Mrs. Champion 
murmurs, very much moved, “let us change the 
subject. Tell me about this Cassilis. I have heard 
that he is rather wild, and that he has led a fast 
and profligate life. Is this true?” 

Some minutes elapse before Lady Rollingford 
is able to answer. ‘There are some strange 
stories about him,’’ she says, presently, speaking 
once more in her cold, measured way; young men 
are all more or less wild, but I do not think that 
a man is any the worse for having sown his wild 
oats before marriage. He is good and noble- 
minded, and he loves Louisa to distraction. I 
entertain no fears for their future ; she will be able 
to quiet him down—trust Louisa for that!” 

* You have told him all, then?” 

* No, not all —I could not tell him ail; but I 
have told him as much as I could. I have told 
him the name of Louisa’s mother, and what sort 
of a woman she was—she is dead now, and it will 
do her no harm—and I have also told him that my 
late husband was once very intimate with her ; 
that she pretended, on the strength of their past 
liaison, that Louisa was his.daughter; and that it 
was on this account, and because my husband, in 
his last moments, troubled by doubts and misgiv- 
ings, and wishing to atone for the past, | egged of 
me to adopt the child, that I adopted her and 
brought her up as if she had been my own daugh- 
ter.” 

“Great God! 
stand, then, that she is an illegitimate child ?’ 

“| have told him all I dared; and I even went 
so far as to give him the name of the physician 
whio attended my husband in his last illness—Dr. 
Pigwall, do you remember ?— who is the only per- 
son living, besides you and me, who knows any- 
thing about this sad affair. But what do you 
think ? when I told him the name of that woman 
—Marietta—Cassilis started back, and then in- 
formed me —I really forget how he had heard it— 
that she had been the mistress of a certain Comte 
de la Mazerolle, in Paris.’’ 

“Yes; we knew that before.” 

“ Ab, but what we did not know is, that this 
man is sup to have married her just before 
her death, and, therefore—as Cassilis himself sug- 
ested—most likely Louisa is his daughter. and, 
as he loved Marietta so much, perhaps he will not 
object to recognize Louisa. Another strange com- 
plication in this most complicated of mysteries ig, 
that this Comte de la Mazerolle happens to be a 
great friend of his.”’ 

“ That is bad.”’ 

“Whe 

** Because it may lead to great unpleasantness 
between them. Suppose he will not recognize 
Louisa as his daughter ? Supposing he proves that 
she is not his daughter ?"’ 

“ You still believe her to be Lord Rollingford’s 
child? Ah, I can see that!’ 

“I must confess that I do; Marie was a base 
deceiver, a woman without a conscience and with- 
out honor, yet she had a heart, poor woman! a 
tender, loving heart, and I cannot believe that she 
could have been capable ot acting a comedy in such 
a supreme moment, and before the man, too, who 
had loved her so much.” 


CHAPTER IV.—A VISIT FROM GLAMOUR. 


ADY ROLLINGFORD’S words have made a 
great impression upon Mrs. Champion. She 
cannot bring herself to believe, for a single 
moment, that Louisa is not the daughter of her 
poor young friend Frank Reymond, whose career 
fate had so suddenly cut short; yet she cannot 
doubt that Lady Kollingford really entertains 
strong suspicions that such, after all, is not the case. 
The day following her interview with Lady 
Rollingford, Mrs. Champion receives a visit from 
the Duke of Glamour, who comes in person to an- 
nounce to his old friend the news of his approach- 
ing marriage with Miss Gwludyth de Beverley. 
Her daughter—the saucy and lovely Bella—has 
gone out riding with the general, and her other 
children are out with their governess, so that Mrs, 
Champion is alone in the house when he arrives; 
and she receives him in her private study. 
Glamour is looking as handsome as ever, and 
when he enters the room a crowd of recollections, 
perheee not wholly unpleasant to her, rush to her 
mind. 
‘So you are going to be married, at last ?’’ she 





You have given him to under- : 





says, musingly, and looking, as is often her habit 
now, with dilated eyes, as if at something imme- 
diately in front of her which no one else can see. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Champion, and I think you will ap- 
prove of my choice. Miss de Beverley is a beauti- 
tul girl, and as good and pious as she is lovely.” 

“‘T have heard she is very charming,” she says, 
rather sadly; and then, suddenly looking him full 
in the face, she adds, abruptly, “* I suppose you 
have quite forgotten poor Louisa Reymond ?’’ 

The duke looks confused and remains silent for 
a few seconds. ‘No,’ he answers at last, “I 
shall never forget Miss Reymond, for I can never 
forget that it is, perhaps, thanks to her more than 
to any one else that 1 am at last a Catholic.” 

** Well, tell me something about your marriage ; 
when is it going to be ?” 

“ To-morrow,” Glamour replies, brightening up. 

“So soon! I had no idea of this. I wonder I 
never saw anything about it in the papers.” 

“I do not think it has been in the papers. I 
want it to pass off quietly—I hate a fuss. We are 
to be married quietly at the Pro-Cathedral, and 
only our most intimate friends are to be present. 
By-the-by, won't you be of the party? 1 came 
purposely to ask you ?’’ 

“* How good of you! But I fear I must say No. 
I do not know your bride, and my presence there- 
fore could give her no pleasure. As for me, the 
thought that you are marrying the woman you love 
will be enough—of course, you do love her very 
much ?”” 

“Yes; she is the best and kindest woman I 
know — save one.” 

“‘Ab, Louisa Reymond, I suppose,” she says, 
thoughtfully. 

“* No—yourself.”’ 

‘Ab, 1 did not think at the moment that you 
meant to pay me a compliment. but tell me 
honestly, do you really like her better than you did 
Louisa ?” 

“Oh, yes. I liked Miss Reymond very much, 
but I do not think 1 could ever have loved her as I 
love her who to-morrow will be my wife. I hear, 
by-the-by, that Miss Reymond is also about to me 
married. I scarcely know her future husband, yet 
I am sure I hope she will be very happy.” 

A few hours after his conversation with Mrs. 
Champion the handsome young duke is dining in his 
own house. It is the last dinner he will eat as a 
bachelor, and Lord Inganess, who is going to be 
his best man on the morrow, is sitting beside him. 

“Do you know, old fellow, that 1 have a great 
wish to follow your example and to get married 
myself. After all, as you say already, with all the 
complacency of a Benedict, married life is the hap- 
piest and best for a man,” he says, as he peels an 
orange. 

Glamour has been telling him of his visit to 
Champion House, and enlarging very much upon 
the former beauties and charms of the divine Doro- 
thea. 

‘Indeed! Ialways said that you would end by 
falling in Jove with that vivacious and sparkling 
little Miss Champion,” his friend answers, laugh- 
ing. ‘* That is what comes of being always there. 
1 am glad I did not keep up my old intimacy with 
her parents, for perhaps I might have fallen in love 
with her myself.” 

** Don’t you admire her ?” 

‘*A little. She is certainly very pretty and 
winning, and clever, too, I should say; but she is 
rather too much of a flirt for me.” 

“A flirt—Bella a flirt!’ 

““ Oh, I do not mean to insinuate anything 
against her; but even you, Inganess, must confess, 
1 think, that she’s rather wild, and perhaps even a 
trifle fast and horsey.” 

‘hich means that she is young and bright, 
and that she loves horses and dogs—three great 
crimes, to be sure. Well, I can sympathize with 
her there—I, too, love dogs and omg I only 
wish I were going to marry her to-morrow.” 

“1 should advise you to wait—she is such a 
child ; besides, how do you know that she cares for 
you ?” 

“I think she does,” Inganess replies, rather 
mysteriously. 

“* Now, Inganess,”’ the duke replies, filling his 
glass with claret for the last time, “ let us go see 
the De Beverleys, and arrange our programme for 
to-morrow.” 





CHAPTER V.—TWO MARRIAGES, 


7s next day, at the Pro-Cathedral at Ken- 
sington, the Duke of Glamour is married to 
the Hon. Gwladsth de Beverley. 

The marriage goes off very quietly, for only a 
—* their most intimate friends have been in- 
vited. 

The Cardinal Archbishop, assisted, of course, 
by Monsignore Derretta, performs the ceremony. 

And thus Glamour's fate is sealed. Do any 
thoughts of Louisa Reymond cross his mind at this 
moment? and if so, does he experience any pangs 
of regret for the past, of misgivings for the future ? 
Who can tell? He looks the very picture of hap- 
piness, in spite of his perhaps too well sustained 
composure and calmness. 

* * * * * * 

A few days later Monsignore Berretta starts for 
Rome, where he receives from the hands of the 
Holy Father the cardinal’s hat which he has so 
deservedly won; and in that city, not many months 
afterwards, he is called upon to bless the union of 
our friend Rupert-Cassilis and Louisa Reymond ; 
for Lady Rollingford, with some reluctance, bas at 
last acceded to her adopted daughter’s most earnest 
wish,. and consented to accompany her to the 
Eternal City, that she may be married at the altar 
dedicated to her patron saint. 

Of course, though married from an hotel, all the 
best people in Rome are present at the wedding, 
and for a week or two the interesting young Cath- 
olic girl and ber Protestant mother are the favorite 
topies of conversation amongst the the Italian no- 
bility. Lady Roliingford’s pride is more than 
satisfied. Never, even in the wildest dreams of 
her youth, had she imagined that she would one 
day become so great and powerful that even the 
aristocracy of a land in which she is such a com- 
plete stranger, would flock to ber hired rooms to 
witness the marriage of a poor nameless girl whom 
she had chosen to adopt. 

There has not been so grand a marriage in Rome 
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since the Italian invasion had_ produced such con- 
sternation in the Catholic world, and caused, as a 
consequence, 80 great a stagnation of its usual 
stately festivities. 

Do any thoughts of the handsome duke suggest 
themselves to the bride as ste holds forth her hand 
for the perhaps still handsomer commoner to place 
upon it the consecrated ring that is about to make 
her his? Ah, no! At this moment, whatever 
others may feel and think, the image of the clever 
young duke is far away from her mind. 

” Jt was only toward the latter part of the cere- 
mony, when the cardinal comes forward to address 
a few words to them on the obligations of mar- 
riage, that she suddenly remembers him. She 
knows that only a few days before this same high 
dignitary of the Church has blessed Ais union to 
another, and she cannot help wondering whether 
the words she now hears about true love and eter- 
nal happiness are the very same which he addressed 
to iim; but the thought only makes her smile. 

oe * * ” - . 


At last the sumptuous breakfast comes to an end ; 
the lovely bride has changed her dress, and said 
good-by for the last time to her adopted mother, 
who stands in the centre of the gorgeous saloon, 
surrounded by Italian princes and princesses, by 
French dukes and English peers; and, after hav- 
ing thanked them all, with tears in her eyes, for 
the honor they have conferred upon her, she steps 
into the carriage that awaits them in the crowded 
Corso, and, seated beside Rupert Cassilis, the com- 
panion of her future life, she drives off amidst a 
shower of siippers. 

As the carriage rolls through the quiet streets 
toward the station, the heavy load which has 
hourly been increasing since the morning, and 
which lately seemed to weigh down upon her like 
so many thousand tons of gold, falls suddenly from 
off Louisa’s heart, and, turning her lovely young 
face to her husband, she falls weeping upon his 
breast. 

‘*You love me, then, Louisa, ma chériec,” he 
whispers in her ear, pressing her to his beating 
heart — ‘you love me as much as | love you?” 

“IT do not know how much you love me,” she 
says, with a strange mixture of innocence and co- 
quetry, smiling sunnily through her tears. 

“ Let me, then, show you how much I love you 
by my life’s devotion, my own angel; this day vou 
have made me the Lappiest of men. Ah, my Louisa, 
my own dear Louisa, let me teach you to love me 
as I love you!” 

“Yes, yes, I love you, Rupert!’’ she exclaims, 
returning his embrace. ‘1 love you, and I am 
yours— yours for ever ; but love me always as you 
love me now, for I never knew what it was really 
to live before; and now—now [ feel that if one 
day you were to love me less I should die.” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE STORM BURSTS UPON LOUVISA’S 
DEVOTED HEAD, 


HE next morning they cross the French fron- 
tier, and soon afterwards find themselves com- 
fortably settled in the pretty little appartement 
which Rupert has taken in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. 

For some weeks they are the happiest couple in 
the whole world; the days seem to fly before they 
can realize how they spend them, The lovely 
Louisa never imagined, even in her sweetest and 
brightest dreams, that there could be so much hap- 
piness in this world. 

And Cassilis, on his side, is also beginning to 
realize that the only true joy worth having consists 
in loving and being loved. 

They seem to live but for one another; and in 
these ever-to-be-remembered days of their bright 
honeymoon how little do they think of the ominous 
words of the gitana at Sandown races, which were 
the first to cast a shadow over their newly-plighted 
love! But her dark prophecy was still looming 
in the future, like a black cloud on the horizon. 

Their honeymoon is scarcely over, their love is 
still warm and has lost none of the charms of 
novelty, when the thunder-clouds gather over their 
heads, and the unexpected storm bursts upon them 
unawares with unrelenting fury. 

One morning Rupert and his wife are sitting at 
their breakfast-table, discussing the programme 
for the day. Most of the letters are from England, 
and the youthful couple hasten to open and look 
over them together, little dreaming of the fatal 
contents of one of these letters, so carelessly 
opened, but nevertheless destined to strike the 
cruel blow which, for a time, at least, comes to put 
a sudden end to their kappiness. 

The letter in question is from one of Cassilis’s 
English friends, who, with that avidity which most 
friends display in announcing any disagreeable 
news concerning us, incloses him the second num- 
ber-of anew paper —a publication of whose very 
existence they are both as yet profoundly ignorant, 
and which rejoices in the peculiar name of Topsy- 
turvy - containing a certain paragraph, printed in 
large, bold characters, which the friend’s friendly 
care has marked with a red pencil, so that it may 
not escape the view of the bewildered couple, who 
read, to their astonishment and dismay, the follow- 
ing news, which the friend informs them has 
already created the greatest sensation in London, 
and caused the scurrilous paper to sell by thou- 
sands in the great metropolis. 

“ We understand,” so runs this wretched para- 


“ that the young lady whose recent marriage. 


graph, ; 

in Rome to the son of an English baronet has 
lately created such an excitement amongst the 
upper circles of London society is the daughter of 
the Comte de la Mazerolle, and, as this nobleman 
is a single man, the young lady in question—who 
for many years has been living amongst us under 
the name of one of our oldest and most distin- 
guished families - is but a natural child, after all. 
After this we imagine that but few people will 
care to visit her, and that her acquaintance will be 
declined by all proper-minded and virtuous per- 
sons.” 

Their astonishment and indignation at reading 
this may perhaps be better imagined than de- 
scribed. f 

Louisa, strong in her innocence of heart, and 
sustained by her pure conscieuce, is ready to take 
the scurrilous paragraph at its true worth, and to 


things should be written about her, and that any 
one should dare to publish them, cannot but 
wound her sensitive feelings to the quick; but 
Cassilis, who feels at once how difficult it will be for 
him to contradict the report, and who, although 
greatly upset by it, can scarcely help fearing that 
there may be some truth at the bottom of this as- 
sertion so boldly given to the world, and no doubt 
most readily received by society at large, is com- 
pletely overwhelmed by it, and begins to realize 
the awkward position in which he has placed him- 
self by his marriage. 

Lady Rollingford’s words come back to his 
memory, and for the first time he is impressed by 
their awful signification, and begins to perccive 
the dangerous step he has taken in marrying a 
girl whose parentage is so questionable as that of 
Louisa Reymond. 

Carried away by a feeling of sympathy for the 
prepossessing young fellow, and anxious to secure 
his alliance for her adopted daughter, Lady Rol- 
lingford had so far committed herself as to disclose 
to him, if not the whole truth concerning Louisa’s 
birth, at least as much of it as might lead him to 
discover the rest fur himself. But the very mo- 
ment after she had spoken she had perceived her 
folly, and regretted what she had done. She loved 
Louisa, and was most anxious to see her settled in 
life with such a desirable man as Cassilis for a 
husband, but she felt that the avowal of her secret 
— the disclosure of her own false position—was too 
great a price to pay, even to secure her adopted 
daughter's happiness. ‘This was the reason why, 
when Rupert mentioned De la Mazerolle’s name, 
and informed her that Marietta had been his mis- 
tress for many years, and that some even imagined 
that he had married her just before her death, she 
had seized the clew he had thus unconsciously given 
a suggested that most likely Louisa was /is 
child. 

To Cassilis this supposition seemed as plausible 
as any other, and he was so much in love with the 
sweet Louisa at the time that he had agreed to 
marry her, though Lady Rollingford’s explanation 
had been anything but satistactory—love is £0 
blind! But now— now that the illegitimacy of his 
wife was being openly discussed, and the secret 
which he had fondly imagined would never have 
been known by any one, had no doubt become pub- 
lic property, his courage gives way, and not even 
his great love for the innocent Louisa is strong 
enough to embolden him to face the coming storm ; 
and, in the first moment of passionate indignation, 
he curses the love which has made them man and 
wife, and united his lot to hers, making him the 
sole protector of her honor and reputation. 

(To be continued.) 








JOAQUIN MILLER’S NEW PLAY, 
‘“* MEXICO.” 


A ie appearance of Madame von Staniwitz, the 
: distinguished actress, of whose abilities we 
have had frequent occasion to express in very 
complimentary words, as the heroine in Joaquin 
Miller’s new drama entitled ‘* Mexico,” and pro- 
duced for the first time in the Grand Opera House, 
New York, on February 10th, created an impres- 
sion that fully justified all that has been said in favor 
of this charming woman. The play is illustrative of 
the rich fund ot Spanish-American life and charac- 
ter, the fertility of which is not sufficiently known 
because it has been worked so little. In preparing 
this admirable drama, Mr. Miller has kept con- 
stantly in view the peculiar lines in which Ma- 
dame von Stamwitz’s reading and strength attain 
their highest perfection ; and that both author and 
interpreter shared each other’s sympathy and 
esprit is shown by the remarkably accurate render- 
ing of the diversified role ot Dolores, as well as by 
the ease and precision of action sustained to the 
close by the actress. 

The scene is laid in historic Mexico, during the 
brief but eventful day of the unfortunate Maximi- 
lian. Dolores, the heroine, is betrothed to General 
Torelo, of the native army; her cousin, whom she 
cannot love. Captain Randolph, the hero, is a 
tall, dashing, handsome American, who has placed 
his fortunes with those of the young Emperor. 

In the opening scene there isa grand view of the 
city of the Montezumas, with the outlines of the 
Cordillerras in the distance. Gardens otf tropical 
foliage, and lakes of clear, leisure-inviting water 
brighten the panoiama and suggest a delighttul lan- 
guor. Two volcanoes are in the throes of an eruption 
in the background. All the characters in the play 
are here introduced, and much merriment is created 
by Dr. Popper, the American Consul, who is a re- 

resentative of the type spoken of by Julia Ward 
Jowe, who says, *‘ the first requisite of an Ame- 
rican Consul is that he shall not speak the language 
of the country to which he is accredited; and the 
second, that he shall not speak his own.” The 
Doctor, while constantly asserting that he is a man 
of few words, is the most verbose of the personnel. 
In this act Dolores creates quite a patriotic furor’, 
in consequence of her intense admiration o! the per- 
son aud character of Maximilian, and it is owing to 
her persuasions, nay, her commands, that oiher 
characters in the drama unite their fortunes with his. 
Nothing backward herself, she joins the army a8 a 
Sister of the Geneva Cross, and takes Barney’s 
sweetheartashermaid. — 

The plot grows inieresting in the second act. 
Barney O' Shea, a roilicking Irishman, who has gone 
to Mexico with his sweetheart, Mollie O’ Rourke, to 
make his fortune, enlists in the patriot army as an 
orderly of General Torelo, who, watching an oppor- 
tunity, takes Barney’s clothing from him and dons 
it himselt, leaving his own uniform to the orderly. 
In a battle the General keeps himself out of dauger 
in a safe retreat, while Barney, with the impetu- 
osity of his race, leads the soldiers through the thick 
ot the fight until victory rewards them. The General 
is jound far away trom the scene of the conflict, and, 
not being recognized, is arrested as Barney and 
charged with cowardice. The uniforms are secretly 
exchanged, and the General instead of hushing the 
matter to save his own credit, as well as the life of 
his orderly, is the loudest for his condemnation. This 
leads us to the subject of our illustration. Barney 
is brought out before the troops to be shot, and 
just at the moment his General gives the order to 
fire, Dolores rusties forward to save him and is 
blinded by the explosion of powder in her face. In 
the third act the blind heroine is seen fleeing trom 
her betrothed, whom she now detests more bitterly 
than ever. A most dramatic scene in this act is 
when the excited Dolores withdraws the dagger that 
has confined ler hair and vail, and, holding itina 
threatening attitude, informs Tcrelo that she has 





make light of it, though the mere idea that such 


discovered his treachery and baseness, and calls 


down upon his head a most fearful curse. As on- 
ward she speeds she reaches a bridge spanning a 
mountain torrent ; ignorant ot the removal of several 
planks at the instigation of the cowardly Zureo, 
she takes the step that would ordinarily have proven 
fatal, and would perish in the abyss, did not the 
hero, Cap‘ain Randolph, catch her at the critical 
moment, 

Queretaro is shown in the fourth act. Caplain 
Randolph denounces Torelo for his treachery, and 
in the fight that ensues between tiem the Captain 
is wounded. He is subsequently sent to the hospital 
where the blind Dolores had been taken. 

The heroine, in groping her way between the cots, 
reaches the captain, and, passing her hand over 
him, touches a cross she had given him at the time 
ot her rescue. By this she recognizes the suflerer, 
and, while supplicating him fer some mark oi recog- 
nition in return, Zorelo enters and orders her away. 
She is forcibly vorn from the captain's side and 
thrust into prison. 

In the filth act Randolph, sentenced to death for 
having fought with the Emperor, and Barney tor 
the cowardice exhibited by General Yorelo, are 
seen in the cell of the Capuchin Convent, from 
which Maximilian had but a short time previously 
been led to his execution. The final climax is 
reached in the next act when Randolph and Barney 
are led forth to die. Dolores has recovered her 
sight during the confinement in the prison cell. 
Alter Dr. Popper, the American Consul, has at- 
tempted to protect the condemned men and been 
rudely thrust aside, Dolores appears, and, wrap- 
ping an American flag about the kneeling figures, 
dares General Yorelo to tire upon them. 

It will be seen from this summary that the play is 
full ot thrilling situations, and that the interest is 
well sustained. ‘Ihe play is mounted in exquisite 
style, and will undoubtedly prove the chef-d’wuvre 
of the talented author and his conscientious inter- 
preter. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 





The Iridescent Glass, which is becoming very popu- 
lar, ig prepared by exposing it while very hot to the 
fumes of stannic chloride. When the colors are very 
deep the nitrate of barium or of strontium bas been 
added. 

General G. K. Warren maintains that the Miunesota 
Valley and the Mississippi Valley have been formed 
since the deposition of the glacial drift, and that the loose 
deposits extending up to the Savannah are later than the 
last glacial drift, 


Monument to Dr. Mayer.—A committee has been 
formed ip Germany witb the object of creating a monu 
ment to the memory of Dr. Robert Julius Mayer in his 
native city of Heilbronn. Dr. Mayer's name is asso- 
ciated with the establishment of the mechanical theory 
of heat. 

Exploration of Arabia.—An interesting scientific ex- 
pedition is at present being undertaken in Arabia. M 
Renzo Manzoni, an Italian explorer, who has already 
traveled over Temen, the road from Aden to Sana and 
Jais, Dhobakeh, Mokha, Zebid, Hodeida and Menakba, 
is about to visit the region situated to the north of Asyr 
and to the east towards Hadhramant. 


The International Piscicultural Exhibition which will 
take place at Berlin in the Spring of next year promises 
to be extremely interesting. A number of English, 
Russian, American, and even Japanese and Chinese ex- 
hibitors have already promised to take partin it. The 
Crown Prince of Germany has undertaken the protector- 
ate of the exbibtion, and takes a great interest in its suc- 
cess 


A New Emotional Art.—The effect of music upon the 
emotions has long been known to Western nations but 
in the East, as for example in Japan, posturing takes the 
place of the operatic singing of other countries. Color 
and motion may be made to produce emotions like good 
music, and are likely to be employed as adjuncts in the 
entertainments of the future. We are likely to havea 
philosophical work entitled ‘‘Emotion as a Mode of 
Motion,” 


Dr. Otis Johnson, of the University of Michigan, 
gives the following new test for arsenic: Place the mix- 
ture containing arscnious or arsenic compounds in a 
Marsh apparatus with a concentrated solution of potassic 
hydrate and a little aluminium wire. Upon warming, 
arseniureted bydrogen will be evolved, which may be 
subjected to the usual tests. If, however, the gas 
blackens argentic nitrate, the prool is quite conclusive, 
since antimony by this process is not cunverted into 
aptimoniureted hydrogen. 


Increase in the Value of Straw.—In discussing the 
profits of wheat-growing no one appears to have ob- 
served that the graip itself represents but one-half of 
the produce; the other balf{—the straw—has been 
omitted from the calculation. Now, it is a fact that, 
while wheat has been declining for years, the price of 
straw bas been rising, until latterly, in some countries, 
the straw bas actually become the more important of 
the two. The demand for straw as litter, for fodder to 
mix with other foods and for manufacturing purposes 
outside of agriculture, has so increased that sometimes 
there is a positive scarcity even in rural districts, Some 
farmers only grow grain because they want the straw 
for their cattle; and as an adjunct in the production of 
meat, the vaiue of the straw must be borne in mind. 
Hence, to the value of the grain must hereafter be 
added the price of the straw. 


Wine from Oranges.—In the first trials to make wine 
from oranges, it was shown that the ripe fruit was unfit 
for the purpose, and they must be selected not when they 
have become quite mature and superabound in the 
sugary principle, but before they are wholly ripe and 
still possess an appreciable amount of citric and malic 
acids. At present four difierent sorts of wine have been 
obtained from the orange. One called imperial, and an- 
other a dry wine, are procured in January with the 
fruit of the season; another, the mandarin, is furnished 
by the orange gathered in April. These three sorts have 
a color pleasing to the eye, are perfectly trauslucid, 
have an agreeable savor with a slight tinge of acidity, 
aud an alcoholic richness of about filteen per cent. As to 
the fourth, a sparkling wine prepared by a special pro- 
cess, it possesses little more than twelve per cent. of 
alcohol. The methods of fabrication are still too rudi- 
mentary to admit of the article being placed upon the 
market, 


Thymol as an Antiseptie-—Dr. Ranke, of Halle, 
Saxony, recommends the substitution of thymol for 
carbolie acid as an antiseptic. Thymol is a principle 
discovered in the berb thyme, and possesses much 
greater antiseptic power than the coal-tar product, and 
is far more useful as an application to wounds. The 
solution used consists of one part of thymol, ten parts 
of alcohol, twenty of glycerine, and a thousand of water, 
and may be employed either as a spray or a solution. 
The mode of application is very simple : a piece of thin 
linen is gaturated with the liquid and laid on the sore 
direct, as the thymol docs not cause any irritation If 
the linen becomes dry it cau be moistened with the 
solution once or twicea day. From the experience of 
fifty wounds dressed with the new autisepetic, Dr. Ranke 
has no hesitation in asserting that it is superior in its 
action to any preparation hithertoin use. Moreover, it 
has the great advantage that it may be employed by any 





one, as it is not poisonous 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tue popular Englisli author, A. L. O. E., is 


now a missionary in the Punjab, India. 


Prince ALEXANDER of Battenberg has declined 
the candidature for the Bulgarian throne, 


Ir is reported at St. Petersburg that Lord Duf- 
ferin has been appointed British Ambassador to Russia, 
in place of Lord Augustus Loftus, recalled. 


Tue motion is made to erect a statue of Henry 
Bergh in Central Park, Ifthe dumb animals had voice, 
how cheerfully would they second that motion. 


Tue Begum of Bhopal is a clever and energetic 
lady. She has built the best hospital in India, out of 
Calcutta, is making excellent roads, and arranging for a 
railroad to ber dominiona. 


Tux unvailing of the statue of Berryer, in the 
Salle des Pas Pardus of the Palace of Justice, in Paris, 
on the 20th of January, was the occasion of a mild and 
harmless royalist demonstration. 


Tue wife of Rev. Jesse Boring died in Augusta, 
Ga., aged sixty-three. She crossed the Plains on a mule 
when her husband went to California and established the 
first Methodist Church on the Pacific Coast. 


Carrain Epwarp Gone of the British Navy 
was recently found dead in bis bed at Leamington, at 
the age of eighty-one. He was a son of the second Earl 
of Arran, and bad been in the Navy since 1410 


Ilenry M. Stanuezy, the explorer, was present 


at the recent meeting of the conference on the civil:za 

tion of Africa at Brussels, and stated that he would lead 
the Belgian exploring expedition which is soon to start 
for Africa, 


Tue armchair occupied by the late Honorable 
Gustav Schleicher in the congressional hall was pre- 
sented to his widow asa memento. It is a monstrous 
large affair—big enough to seat two common-sized men 
comfortably. 


Bisuop Cuatarn, of the diocese of Vincennes, 
Ind., bas expressed himself in strong terms against se- 
cret Orders, Much feeling exists, and a committee from 
sixteen lodges in Terre Haute will ask to confer with the 
bishop upon the subject. 


A Miss Lisetra Rist has left a considerable 
sum in the bands of trustees to be applied for ever tu the 
distribution of gravel on steep and slippery London 
roadways, a work which she personally superintended 
and paid for during her lifetime. 


Coronet Percy Wynpuamo is dead. This dis- 
tinguished soldier of fortune, who was formerly with 
Garibaldi, and with the Northern Army in the American 
Civil War, was killed at Rangoon, India, February 3¢, 
while attempting a balloon ascension. 


CarpinAL Mannino will leave England for 
Rome early in February, and will be absent during the 
season of Lent. The cardinal, it is understoo:l, visits 
Rome on the special invitation of Pope Leo XIIL, to 
confer with him on matters relating to the organization 
of the Catholic Church in England, 


Oscar Gustavus Ano.ruus, Crown Prince of 
Sweden and Norway, is nineteen years old, and is gaid to 
be intelligent, but ignorant of literature and art He is 
spending the Winter in Rome, under the tutelage of 
Mr, Hare. The Prince is tall, fair-haired and awkward, 
with a simple and candid face and a rosy complexion. 


Ir 1s announced that the following named Eng- 
lishmen will be included in the forthcoming list of 
new peers: Sir Ivor Guest, Sir William Hart-Dyke, Mr, 
Holford, Colonel Loyd Lindsay, V. C., Mr. Henry Chap- 
lin, Mr. John Malcolm, of Poltalloch, and Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, and that Lord Barrington will be raised to the 
English peerage. 


MEMORIAL windows, sacred to the memory of 
the Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, late rector of 
the church, and Bishop of Virginia for a period of sixty 
years or more, and James H. Gardner and W. P. 8. 
Mayo, late vestrymen of about forty-five years’ service 
each, are to be put up in the Monumental Episcopal 
Church of Richmond, Va., shortly. 


Dr. ScuiieMANN is ambitious to be United 
States Consul-general at Athens. He is an enthusiastic 
American, has married a Greek lady, and is building a 
fine palace in Athens. He is on good terms with the 
King, and would gladly give his services gratuitously, 
besides doing all he could for the United States in the 
various archzoiogical explorations now going on. 


GENERAL Grestey, the new French Minister 
of War, used to be chief of staff in the war office. He 
was dismissed after the elections of the 14th of October, 
1877, by General Rochebouet, when a coup d'état was 
in contemplation, and replaced by a friend of General 
Ducrot, General Mirbel, whom General Gresley will now 
dismiss in his turn. Moreover, he was chosen as a 
Republican candidate for a life senatorship. 


Ir is shown by the report of the Auditor of the 
United States Treasury Department, that Miss Ada C. 
Sweet, the pension agent in Chicago, disburses more 
money than any other agent in the country, ber pay- 
ments last year amounting to $2,287,858. or more than 
one-twellth of the entire pension fund. Of this amount 
$1,196,149 went to invalid soldiers, $999,893 to widows, 
and $46,493 to veterans of the war of 1812. 


Generat Georce Capwaraper, brother of the 
Jate judge, and the last of five sons of Thomas Cadwala- 
der, died in Philadelphia, February 3d, aged seventy- 
five. He was apparently in good health until Sunday 
evening, when he was seized with an attack resembling 
apoplexy, and remained unconscious until death. Dur- 
. ing the late Civil War he commanded the Department 
of Annapolis, aud afterwards the Second and Sixth di- 
visions of the Army of West Tennessee. He subse- 
quently commanded the Loyal League of the United 
States. 


Tue oldest bishop in the Church of Englandtis 
Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff, aged eighty- 
one; the youngest is Right Rev. Rowley Hill, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, aged forty-three. The oldest prelate of 
the Irish Episcopal Church is Right Rev. John Robert 
Darley, Bishop of Kilmore, aged seventy-nine; the 
youngest, Right Rev. Robert Samuel Gregg, Bishop of 
Cork, aged forty-five. The oldest prelate of the Scotch 
Episcopal Church is Right Rev. Robert Eden, Bishop of 
Moray and Ross (Primas), aged seventy-five; the young- 
est, Right Kev. George Richard Mackarness, Bishop of 
Argyll aud the Isles, aged fifty-six. 


Tue death is announced of Sir James Matheson, 
remarkable as the second largest landed proprietor iv the 
British Isles, and as aman who struggled to the top 
against difficulties of an unusual kind. He was com- 
pelled by family circumstances to accept, at a very early 
age, aclerksbip in Calcutta, and was dismissed by his 
employers as ‘‘too stupid even for trade.” At the 
earnest request of a Baptist missionary the firm agreed 
to give him a turther trial of six months in their China 
branch. He made in China a splendid fortune, and re- 


turned to Scotland prebably the richest subject in that 
kingdom. He purchased the Island of Lewes atid resided 
there the greater part of his subsequent life, expending, 
it is said, nearly £250,000 for the benefit of his subjects, 
who, nevertheless, never took to him. 
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a conglomerate of both 
these classes. In no other 
place, perhaps, will one 
W ASTANA Mm meet with a greater di- 
I VAN || i" A st wit Nos Ih versity of complexion. 
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SCENES IN VERA 
CRUZ, MEXICO. 


JE have already giv- | 


en, in a previou iN iM i HME. | Hit Hie) 
‘ th ! i eo | i “Woe i Hi " ed creole and Spaniard ; 


issue, a general account Mh ' i Wide! ae UT 
of the incidents. which ri a, | iM ui the bronze-brown me- 
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description of the city Ween | HM EA \\\\| | aii), ae i ' brown mélange, cross 
and its more prominent S Li Y (a ' Wit between Indian and 


negro, known as the zam- 
bo; the unadulturated 
negro, and his mulatto, 
quadroon and octoroon 
descendants, are all seen 
upon the streets. The 
creole dress consists of a 
short round jacket and 
pantaloons fitting tightly 


eal i Wi La ! i", around the hips; the 
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objects. ‘This week we 
add several illustrations 
of street life and of points 
of interest in the city, as 
sketched by our special 
artist during the pause 
of the commercial party 
in their progress towards 
the Mexican capital. 
The streets of Vera 
Cruz cross one another 
rectangularly. The Plaza 
Mayor, otherwise known 
as the Plaza de la Con- 
stitution, is a square of 
about 300 feet on each 
side, ornamented with 
trees and shrubs of all 
tropical varieties, and 
having a huge bronze 
fountain in its centre. It 
is the chief place of ren- 
dezvous at all times, but 
more especially in the 
later hours of the even- 
ing, when its arcades are 
crowded with promenad- 
ers in many different cos- 
tumes. There is much in 
these costumes and in 
the customs of the pupu- 
lation which is at once 
ye and picturesque. 
f the 15,000 inhabitants, 
the Indian predominates 
in numbers, as in nearly 
all the Mexican towns, 


haciendero wears bright- 
colored velveteen trou- 
sers, wide Lat, yellow 
leather boots, and huge 
spurs; soldiers strut in 
straw hats and coarse uni- 
forms of cheap linen ; po- 
blanas promenade in 
sleeveless chemise of 
snowy linen, petticoat 
with points of lace, nude 
ankles, and small, well- 
shaped feet incaséd in 
satin slippers; and occa- 
sionally some grand seii- 
ora, in heavy black siik, 
with high tortoise - shell 
or silver comb upon her 
head and black mantiila 
falling on her shoulders, is 
met going to or return:ng 
from church. 

A market scene in @ 
Mexican city presents a 
striking picture of native 
customs and products. 
The market, which begins 
the Spaniard holding the with the dawn of tho 
balance of wealth and in- day, is thronged with In- 
fluence. The Mexican is {NDIANS AND COUNTRYWOMEN IN THE MARKET SQUARE OF VERA CRUZ, dians and countrywomen, 
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SCENE IN A PUBLIC SQUARE IN VERA ORUZ. 
THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TRADE,—VISIT OF THE UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL EXPEDITION TO MEXICO.—Fsom Sxerouss sy H. A. Oopey. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—JOAQUIN MILLER’S NEW PLAY ‘‘ MEXICO," NOW BEING PERFORMED Af THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE—MADAME VON STAMWITZ AS ‘DOLORES,’ ATTEMPIING TU SaVs “* DAKNEY’S’’ LIFE, 
IS BLINDED BY THE EXPLOSION OF GUNPOWDER.— SEE PAGE 447, 


THE LATE HON JOHN CADWALADER, JUDGE OF THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY F. GUTEKUNST.— SEE PAGE 450, 


M. WADDINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH COUNCIL AND MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
SEE PAGE 443, 
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busied at this hour in arranging and displaying 
their diflerent commodities to advantage ; fruits 
ot a score of different kinds, wild birds in cages, 
fire-flies for the decoration of the hair, several 
kinds: of tortoises, armedilloes and a considerable 
variety of water-towl. ‘The show of fish, for beauty 
and variety, is such as can scarcely be conceived. 
Hundreds of various species, glowing in all the 
colors of the prism and surpassing the most brilliant 
tints of the humming-bird, cuver the stones of the 
market-place. The meat-market, however, is the 
reverse side of the picture; the flesh, being cut 
into strips and sold by the measure, presents a 
very repulsive appearance. It is thus exposed to 
the air and dried without salt. Poultry, which 
seems plentiful and cheap, occupies another divi- 
sion of the market, and the cooked meats a third. 
The Indian women, clean and neatly dressed, by 
means of small fires of charcoal burning in earthen- 
ware dishes, prepare in considerable quantities, 
and ina variety of ways, meat, fish, poultry and 
vegetables, finding their customers for the most 
part among the poorer classes. Their cooking is 
wenerally highly seasoned with chili, the favorite 
condiment ot the natives. The market-women also 
produce a great variety of liquors, of every color 
and flavor. Bread is prepared of a variety of forms 
and materials and ot good quality, while the 
scarcer kinds of meat, brought trom a distance, are 
inclosed in coarse paste pies, half-baked to preserve 
them, Considerable quantities of the coarse red 
earthenware of the country are exposed in the 
markets; in the manufacture of this ware the 
Mexican potters excel. The forms and designs are 
generally very elegant and of exceeding lightness 
for their size. The whole of their cooking utensils 
are formed of this ware, metal vessels being almost 
unknown in their kitchens; so cheap is it thata 
dollar, judiciously laid out, will often turnish all the 
requisites of the kitchen, 


THE LATE JUDGE JOHN CADWALADER. 


FTER an illness of one week, Judge Jolin Cad- 
walader died at his residence, No. 252 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, on Sunday morning, 
January 26th, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
He belonged to one of Vhiladelphia’s oldest fam- 
ilies: his father, General Thomas Cadwalader, 
was a well-known and honored citizen, and his 
grandfather, General John Cadwalader, after whom 
he was named, was one of the most notable 
officers of the Revolution. Judge Cadwalader was 
born in Philadelphia on the first day of April, 1805, 
and after a thorough course of study at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, he graduated with honors at 
that institution, and immediately began his law 
studies in the office of the late Horace Binney, Esq. 
He attained distinction at an early age in his 
legal career, and was elected to Congress on tle 
Democratic ticketin 1856, He served only one term, 
and in 1858 he was appointed by | resident Buchanan 
to the honorable position of Judge ot the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, as 
successor to the Hon. Juagge Kane. When this last 
position was tendered to him it was considered more 
& position of honor on account of the many illustri- 
ous gentlemen that had previously filled it than on 
account of the arduous duties attached thereto, as it 
was looked upon as a position of most elegant leisure. 
During the war, however, the business of this court 
increased until it became one of the most important. 
The matter of war prizes was settled in it, as well 
as various questions of international law, bankruptcy 
cases, and the business growing out of the laternal 
Revenue. Judge Cadwalader made these branches 
his special study, and mastered them as he did every 
other subject which he had to handle, and thus he 
became very distinguished, He was the only Judge 
at the time who knew how to fill that position. The 
office is life-long, with the privilege of retiring on 
full pay at the age of seventy years, but Judge Cad- 
walader possessed such a high sense of honor that 
he refused to take advantage of this privilege, so 
long as he was capable of fulfilling the tunctions of 
his office. He has, through his entire career, dis- 
played this honorable and high-toned demeanor, 
and he was looked upon by all who knew him as 
one of the highest-toned gentlemen, as well as the 
= of the greatest learning, of any in his pro- 
ession. As a Judge he was just, and commanded 
the respect of ail with whom he came in contact. 
Ile was a conscientious member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and carried his practical religion 
into all of his actions, both professional and private. 
He was kind and thoughtful, and a triend to those in 
distress. At the time ot his death he was engaged 
in editing the life and letters of the late President 
Buchanan. This is the same work which the dead 
President directed in his will should be written by 
the late William B, Reed; but when that gentleman 
lett Philadelphia and took up his residence in New 
York the papers in the case were transierred to 
Judge Cadwalader. 








MR. BEECHER ON AMUSEMENTS. 


N a lecture on‘ Amusements,” recently delivered 
in this city, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher took the 
ground that ‘‘a man’s amusements should be the 
opposite to his daily occupation.” ‘The age had 
passed when a clergyman's dress needed to be that of 
a clergyman, when his nose needed to be carried at 
a saintly elevation and when he stepped by clerical 
note. Now he was like any other professional man, 
and his worth was measured by his manhood. Such 
men— editors included—should exercise their bodies 
freely, since the man in them became tired while 
the animal was resting. Gymnasiums, bowling- 
alleys and ball-fields were passable for the purpose, 
but walking was better and horseback-riding best. 
Also a billiard-table was an excellent institution, 
which should be translated into every family. On 
the other hand men whose occupations were .out- 
. doors needed indoor, elevating amusement. ‘There 
.was a prevalent notion that amusement meant dis- 
sipation, but that notion was a mistaken one, 
Those who, in the pursuit of enjoyment, overstepped 
the bounds of health also overstepped the bounds 
af common sense. As to the popular amusements 
_ of theatres, operas, billiards and cards and dancing, 
. every man should form his own judgment and act 
_aceordingly. None ot them were wrong or right in 
themselves.” 
We illustrate on pages 454 and 455 Mr. Beecher’s 
,laws of opposites in the reiation to amusements. 








Ernest Renan and his Paris Home 


‘No oxkE meeting Ernest Renan at home would 
suspect him of gloomy views. He lives very 
quietly, occupying part of a grand old town man- 
sion. built. in Ricbelieu’s time, and now tenanted by 
ithe Prince of Monaco. The fine, roomy building in 
the Rue St. Guillaume is a capital model of the an- 
cient Freneh dwelling-house of the first class. It 
imust have been as quiet a3 a convent before tie 


new Boulevard St. Germain drove straight through 
its garden, and brouglit the roar of traffic to some 
of its most secluded rooms. One accidental pro- 
vision remedies this inconvenience, in so tar as 
Renan is concerned—the books deaden the noise, 
and, thanks to them, it is still as quiet chez lui as in 
the British Museum. His apparlement is armor- 
plated with these slabs of learning, and on the most 
approved model—with the thinnest layers towards 
the extremities, the solidest in the middie. This is 
but a roundabout way of saying that there are 
books in the very anteroom, but chiefly of the 
lighter sort. The Tauchnitz collection of British 
novels is stored there by the care of Madame Renan. 
We catch glimpses of more warehousing of the 
same kind as we cross the little dining-room on our 
way to the study. 

But once in that sanclum all these things cease 
to interest us for a time, as we find ourselves in 
presence of the master of the house. His history is 
not in his looks. He is rotund in person, almost 
jovial in bearing. and being a perfectly polite 
Frenchman as well as a philosophic seer he is too 
full of his guest to have any thought of exhibiting 
himself. He is studiously simple in manner; and at 
first sight, the only sign that you have of a man of 
mark before you is the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor in his buttonhole, if that be any sign of the 
kind nowadays. The broad and lolty forehead does 
not strike you till afterwards; the outward evi- 
dences of intellect are obscured for a moment by 
the effect of the polished bonhomie of address. You 
have still not exactly a man of the world before 
you, but one who speaks with something of the 
suavity of a courtly priest. Halt of this is due to his 
Breton race, half to his almost cloistral training. It 
gives the clew to a peculiarity of his style: he is an 
iconoclast who strikes with a muffled hammer. His 
new work ‘‘ Les Origines du Christianisme,’’ now in 
course of publication is the great task of his life, 
and there are some signs that he means to make it 
a final one. Five volumes are out, two more will 
complete it; and the notes for these are in such 
order, that the manuscript might be finished by an- 
other hand. This is in some sort his literary testa- 
ment, and he regards the writing of it as his supreme 
duty. The armor-plating of learning is, of course, 
thicker in his study than in any other part of the 
premises. Over these by the tire and just behind 
the writing-table are shelves for the books in daily 
use. ‘The alcove is stuffed full of literature, the 
little dressing-room the same; itis a headache to 
think of all that Renan must have read. Charity 
and toleration form the rule of Renan’s life. Madame 
Renan, who is of the family of the painter Schefier, 
was @ Prote-tant at the time of her marriage, is a 
Protestaut to this day, and her daughter is of the 
same faith. 


A Model Republic. 

A BuFFET of wine, cheese and bread at the Paris 
Exposition is the agreeab!e representative of San 
Marino, the oldest and smallest Republicin the word. 
In the reign of Diocletian, Emperor of Rome, a Chris- 
tian martyr, Marinus, fled from the imperial city and 
took refuge on a mountain crag in the centre of 
ltaly. The Christian’s simple faith and religion at- 
tracted many other refugees, and from asmail com- 
munity with a patriarchal government the family 
republic grew through many ages and various per- 
secutions. The numerous barons and petty kings 
of the dark ages warred against San Marino, but the 
free republicans held their mountain fastnesses as 
the free eagle holds his eyrie. Inthe year 1200 the 
Count Monttietre gave the little republic a beautiful 
farm called the Chateau Temoross (temerity) a 
good name for the possession of such bold moun- 
taineers. In 1300 the Court of Rome tried in vain 
to break up the little nation, which continued 
through constant war to maintain itself until the 
middle ot the fifteenth century, when, for the first 
time, it was absolutely and formally recognized by 
the neighboring nations. At last the young Napo- 
leon, the war comet of France, shot into Italy, and 
one of the victor’s first thoughts was to offer the 
little republic protection under the tri-color. San 
Marino — coy, and finally absolutely declined. 
So the rock stood alone and independent during 
the storm of war, as it had done for centuries, and 
it does to-day. The Government consists of two 
‘captain regents,’”’ elected every six months by 
the ** grand council.” 


A Chinese Review. 

A CnineEsE review has just been witnessed and 
described by @ correspondent of the Shanghai 
Courier. The men, clad in uniforms of red and blue, 
were ranged in two ranks, every tenth man holding 
a bright scarlet flag, while a sergeantin the middle 
gave the time to the advance by waving a huge 
crimson standard. At the sound of a horn, which 
resembled the humming of a gigantic bee, the bat- 
talion prepared to receive cavalry. Out popped a 
soldier brandishing a pike, which he poked at an 
imaginary assailant; then uttering a shriek like an 
owl, he flourished his shield, turned a somersault, 
and trippingly retired to the ranks. When every- 
body had popped out, brandished and poked his 
pike, shrieked like an owl, flourished his shield, 
thrown a somersault and retired, the big horn 
hummed once more, the soldiers formed in square 
and one of them danced gravely but energetically 
forward, throwing out his right leg with a graceful 
jerk; then bounding backwards he again danced 
forward, this time throwing out his left. Then he 
jumped, he waltzed, he capered, he pranced, he 
turned head over heels, rolled himself well in the 
dust—which rose in clouds—stood on the back of 
his neck while he flourished his legs in the air, re- 
covered himself, grasped wildly with his arms at 
nothing in particular, made a grotesque courtesy to 
the Viceroy and retired. With this martial spec- 
tacle the review concluded. 


A Legend of Venetian Lace. 


Tue laces made by the women of Burano, an 
island near Venice, received a prize at the Paris 
Exiibition. These manufactories which employ so 
many woman there have revived the art of making 
laces for which Venice was once so famous. The 
beautiful designs introduced in the lace represent 
strange animals, roses, and all varieties of flowers 
and seaweeds. There is in Venice a pretty legend 
of the invention of lace in the time of the republic. 
A young mariner on board of one of those vessels 
which Venice at that time sent to distant countries 
stood one evening at twilight leaning over the side 
of the vessel and sadly looking at the waves which 
were not those of his own Adriatic. While he was 
gazing into the water he saw one of those marine 
herbs called the ‘‘ lace of the sirens,” and it was so 
beautiful that he gathered it for the sweet girl of 
whom he was dreaming. She received the gift 
with pleasure, and in order to retain a durable re- 
membrance of its beauty tried to copy its intricate 
design with her needle. Aiter many attempts she 
at last succeeded, and the art thus originated soon 





extended and has descended to this generation. 
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FUN. 


SOUND to the corps—A bugle call. 


“ LET’s see, wasn’t Othello a-tawny general of 
Venice ? 


AT this season every schoolmaster has his rod and 
every rabbit has his fur-long. 


WHY are naughty children like stair-carpets ? 
—Because neither can be kept in order without the 
rod. 


IN struggling to make a dull-brained boy under- 
stand what conscience 1s, a teacher finally asked, 
**What makes you feel uncomfortable after you 
have done wrong?” ‘* Father’s leather strap,’’ 
feelingly replied the boy. 


THE janitor’s instructions to hisson: ‘*When you 
meet the first floor, bow and take off your hat; for 
the second, uncover; forthe third, carry your hand 
to your head; for the fourth, nod; for the attic 
floor, let the lodger nod first.’’ 


FRIENDLY POTMAN (to Cabby): ‘ Well, Henery, 
are you goin’ out with that kicking ’oss to-day ?”’ 
Cably: **No, Robert, it’s four-wheeler’s turn this 
time ; a kickin’ ’oss may do for a ’ansom, y’see— 
yuy got yer fare ’twixt you an’ ’is ’eels if ho wos to 
turn haccidental, buta four-whecler ain’t, you see.”’ 


AN Irishman accosted a_gentleman In the street 
late at night, with a request for the time. The gen- 
tleman, suspecting that Pat wished to snatch his 
watch, gave him a stinging rap on the nose, with 
the remark, ** 1t has just struck one.’’ ‘*‘ Be jabers,”’ 
retorted Pat, “I’m glad I didn’t ax yez an hour 
ago !”’ 

HE had been sitting still so long that the mother 
expected to find him asleep, when she looked 
around and asked: ‘* Well, Harry, what are you 
thinking of ?” ‘* Ma, are we rich?’ he solemnly 
inquired, by way of reply. ‘In one way we are,” 
she said; ‘‘ your father says he values me at three 
million dollars, you at two millions, and the baby 
atone.”’ That closed the conversation on that sub- 
ject, but next morning, as Harry was getting on his 
overcoat, he examined the new patch which had 
been added, and coolly observed: * Well, I think 
father had better sell off about half of you or the 
whole of the baby and get tho rest of us some decent 
duds to put on,”’ 


A FORTUNE-TELLER was plying his vocation in the 
presence of an awe-stricken group of country- 
folk, when a stranger approached, crossed his paim 
with silver, and received the usual prediction of 
health, wealth, a pretty wife and sixteen children. 
**Humph!” says the stranger, cynically. ‘** Well, 
that’s not so bad as folks in your profession go, but 
I can tell your fortune better’n you can yourself.”’ 
** Rash mortal——” begins the seer. ** Come, now,’’ 
Says the stranger; ‘I nover saw you before in my 
life, but I can tell you where you will sleep every 
night forthe next six months, and you couldn’t tell 
that——” “The starry orbs——”’ *‘So you don't 
know ? You’llsleep in jail for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. Come along with me.” (Dis 
plays badge and marches off necromancer, 








Advertisements for any of Frank 
Leslie’s Publications will be re- 
ceived, at regular rates, by Col. 
W. B. Crooks, 1309 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE VALUE OF TIME. 


As ina fire the loss greatly depends upon the 
time required for efficient aid to arrive, so the re- 
sult of catarrh greatly depends upon the speedy use 
ot efficient remedies, For over a quarter ot a cen- 
tury Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy has been the stand- 
ard remedy. The positive cures it has eflected are 
numbered by thousands. Each year has witnessed 
an increased sale. Its reputation is the result of 
superior merit. If the disease has extended to the 
throat or lungs, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery should be used with the Catarrh Remedy. 
These two medicines will speedily cure the most 
stubborn case of catarrh. See the People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, a work of over 900 
pages. Price, $1.50. Address the author, R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


Tue Fairbankses shipped 399 carloads of scales 
in 1878, more scales than in any previous year of 
their history.—St. Johnsbury ( Vt.) Caledonian. 








H. W. Jonns’ Assestos Liquin Waite Paint 
has been adopted for interior and exterior wood, 
iron and stone-work on the United States Capitol at 
Washington. 








Van Stan’s StrATENA is one of the most attrac- 
tive and salable cements in market. It adheres 
very firmly, and being transparent, leaves no mark 
or coloration. 








Tue pleasure of a stranger in visiting a great city 
is largely dependent on the hotel where C stops. 
None can be so unhesitatingly recommended as the 
Sr. Nicnouas. In the very centre of life and busi- 
ness, superbly kept according to the modern idea 
of a palatial hotel, every attention is exhausted to 
subserve the enjoyment of the fastidious guest. 
The rates have been reduced in accordance with 
the general tendency of the times. 








Stuttering cured by Bates’ Aprtiaxces. Send for 
description to Simpson & Co., Box 2,236, New York. 


Easy Shoes.—Superior quality for gentlemen at 
reduced prices. EvGens Ferris & Son, No. 81 Nassau 
Street. West Side. 


Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
SINGER'S Patent GRAVEL Paper, For sale by druggists 
and cage-dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., New York. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected cocoa, Mr, Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreas of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves wel! fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—See article in the Civil 
Service Gazeite. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
Vital force in the brain is mind force, in the 
nerves, nerve force, but both brain and nerves 
need their appropriate nourishment or there 
is nothing to sustain vital force.» Vitalized 
Phosphates feed the brain and nerves, as they 
are composed of the vital or nerve sustaining 
principles of the ox brain and wheat germ 
similar to that which sustains the human brain f 
and nerves. Physicians have prescribed 160,000 
packages, restoring lost energy in all weakness 
of mind or body, relieving debility and nery- 
ousness and preventing consumption. 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Druggists. 
S S MQ GG py» 
At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com. 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 
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Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 


$10 to $1, 000}: every month. Book sent 


free explaining everything. 


Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. Y, 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$810,000 Drawn Every 17 Dayz. 








oD) Eee rrr rrr 
1 Prize Of. .ccccccrcccescecsecs ccccccccccccccs 50,000 
1 Prize Of ....ccccoccccccsccsecccccccscosccoee 2a,000 
2 Prizes of $10,000..... eeesgestesee os oeeee eee 20,000 
10 Prizes of $5,000 each....... 50,000 
124 Prizes of $1,000 each.. eocce 124,000 
682 Prizes of $500 cach.........sceeseceees eves 341,000 
821 Prizez, amounting to (Spanish)..... inessare $810,000 
Wholes, PRICE JN CURRENCY Fifths 
40. 20. $10, $s. 
Eighths. Tentbs. Twentieths. Fortietha. 


De . - . 
Information furnished free. Orders filled. Prizes 
cashed. Spanish bank bills and Governments purchased 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N.Y. 





Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cements, C. Snxp rok Descriptive Paice Last. 


H.W. JOHNS M’F’C CO, 87 MAIDEX LANE, N.Y. 


*°o ne RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Gravel, or Diabetes. 


Schlumberger's harmless, infallible French Salicylates 
relieves within 12 hours, cures within 4 days, Box $1, 
postage free. Only depot in New York at 284 Sixth Ave. 

L, A. PARIS & CO., General Agents for U. 5. 

Caution.—Other so-called agents for these medicines 

sell home-made counterfeits. 


FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 


We will insert a seven-line advertisement one week ina 
list of 269 weekly newspapers, or four lines in a different 
list of 337 papers, or ten lines two weeks in a choice ot 
either of four separate and distinct lists containing from 
70 to 100 papers each, or four lines one week in all tour 
of the small hsts, or one line one week in all six lists 
combined, being more than 1,000 papers, We also have 
lists of papers by States throughout the United States 
and Canada, “Send 10 cents for our 100-page pamphlet. 
Adress GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 











P.S. If you will send us the names of a half-dozen 
high-priced papers in which you would advertise JUST 
NOW, if a satisfactory inducement is made, we will 
submit a proposition by return mail, which we think will 
please you. Money saved is money earned. Send copy of 
the advertisement you will use and state in what paper 
you saw this. 





Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known. containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia. 
Fever, Ague, etc. A five cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc, Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funke, Jr, Sole Agent, No, 78 John Street, New 
York, P. O. Box. 1029. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
Cable Despatch—Havana, Jan. 25. 
To J. Durr & Co, Bankers, 42 Nassau St., New York :— 
Ticket No, 2,118 (Class 1,031), held by your firm, has 
drawn the second capital prize of 50,000 pesos. 








The above ticket sold in New York 'b 
J. DUFF & CO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau St., New York. 


Royal Havana Lottery, 
Next drawing Feb. 11th and 28th. Only 27,000 tickets; 
$810,000 gilts. Wholes, $40 ; quarters, $10 ; cighths, $5; 
twentieths, $2; fortieths, $1. 


Kentucky State, February 6—Whole tickets. $1. 
Louisiana State, February 11—Tickets, $2, halvez, $1. 
Royal Saxon German Lottery, drawinz March 3 and 4. 
Prizes cashed, Full information of above sent irce. 


J. DUFF & CoO., Bankers, 
42 Nassau St. (cor. Liberty), New York. 


WRC Kary 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 P: One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to growthem. All 
for a Five Cent Stamp. In English or German, 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six 
Colored Piates, and many hundred Engravings, For 
50 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 

Viek’s Hlustrated Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price. $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5 00, 

Vick’s Seeds are the best-in the world. Szxo Five 
Cext Stamp for a Fioran Guipe, containing List and 
Prices, aud plenty of information. Address, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N, Y. 


SISSON’S TIDY FASTENER 


Velvet—all colors. A set free for 10 cents 
postage. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 


L. E. SISSON & CO., 233 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Third Editior Now Ready! 


PAUL FABER. 


A POWERFUL NEW STORY, 


George MacDonald, 


Author of ‘* MALCOLM,” ‘“ THE MARQUIS OF 
LOSSIE,"’ etc. 


Svo, cloth, $1.25. Paper Covers, 75 cts. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


2. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
MADE TO MEASURE, 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $9 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS 
SHIRTS. 
The very best that can be produced at any price, 6 for $7, 
Easily finished by any little girL 
KEEP’S GINGHAM UMBRELLAS. 
The very best Patent, Protected Ribs, fifty per cent. 
stronger than any other umbrelias made, $l cach. 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES FOR CENTS. 
THE VERY BEST. 
Plain or Embroidered, $1 a pair. 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, Ties, Etc. 
All Goods warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Sam- 
ples and Circulars mailed free. 
Shirts only delivered free. 
Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 
We refer, by permission, to publishers of this paper. 


The Standard Fashion Journal, 


THE HANDSOMEST LADIES’ PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 








Frank Leslie’s 


LADY'S JOURNAL 


CONTAINS 
THE EARLIEST AND MOST COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS, 
WITH EXCELLENT PICTURES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS, OF 


THE LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS 


LADIES’ AND CIILDREN’S TOILETS. 


Colored and Plain Fashion Plates 
ARE 
IMPORTED MONTHLY FROM PARIS EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR THIS JOURNAL 





ELABORATE ARTICLES ARE ALSO GIVEN, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 


‘“‘What New Yorkers are Wearing.” 





Each number contains Serial Novels and 
Short Stories, Sketches, etc., etc.; Iustrations of 
Home and Foreign Subjects; Poetry ; Fash- 
ionable Intelligence ; Social Gossip ; Useful 
Information on Family Topics ; Humorous 
Cartoons on Fashionable Follies, Frivolities, 
etc. ; Editorials on subjects of interest, etc., 
etc. It is essentially a 


A LADY’S JOURNAL. 


And should be on the table of every lady in 
the United States. 





Husbands, Take it Home to Your Wives 
and Daughters. 





Published every Friday. For sale by all newsdealers. 
Price 10 cents per copy ; annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid. 





FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


OPIUM! 


EABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost oi 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 
Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 
Or MRS. DR. 58. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ina. 


5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, ete., Cards, in case, 
name in gold and jet, 10c, Dime Co. , Clintonville,Ct. 




















Goldand Silver! Given Away! 
Send 3c. stamp for Catalogue of Goods.. Something New. 
Address, F. A. WADSWORTH, Station H, New York City. 


BOOK OF SONGS iksowine “ste pace 


book. Sent free. Address, PAUL LEE & CO., New York, 














A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. THIRD GRAND DISTRIBUTION, CLASS C, 
AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, MARCH lltu, 1879 
—106th Monthly Drawing, 


Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
This Institution was regularly incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State for Educational and Charitable 
purposes, in 1868, for the term of Twenty-five 
Years, to which contract the inviolable faith of the 
State is pledged, with a capital of $1,000,000, to which 
it has since added a reserve tund of $350,000, ‘Its 
Grand Single Number Distribution wil! 
take place monthly on the second Tuesday, Jt never 
scales or postpones, Look at the following Distribution: 
CAPITAL PRIZE, $30,000. 
100,000 TICKETS AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, 
HALF-TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR 
LIST OF PRIZES: 
A Capital Prize. ... ccccccccccecccccec cece co $30,000 







1 Capital Prize.... 10,000 
1 Capital Prize.... 5,000 
BVO OT Gees ccccccecccccoce sees 5,000 


6 Prizes of 

20 Prizes ot 
100 Prizes of 
200 Prizes of 
500 Prizes of 
1,000 Prizes ot Be cnsececesegere 
APPROXIMATION PRIZE 


cesses 10,000 





9 Approximation Prizes of $300........... $2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200., esse 1,800 
9 Approximation Prizes of 100........... 900 
1,857 Prizes, amourting to. .............ese0e $110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all promi- 
nevt points, to whom a liberal compensation will be pai:. 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to 
the Home Office in New Orleans, 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further infor- 
Mation, or send orders to 


M. A. DAUPHIN, P.O. Box 692, New Orleans, La ; 
Or to H. L. PLUM, No. 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the 


“supervision und management of GENERALS G.T, BEAU- 


REGARD and J. A, EARLY. 


Y. 
PILEPSY CURED! 
ay, Dr. ROSS’ REMEDIES, Established thirteen years. 
RIAL PACKAGK SENT Free, Cures speedy absolute and 
permanent, A patient after suffering for 15 years writes: 
ZANESVILLE, O., Aug. 30, 1878 
Dr. Ross, Richmond, Ind.—Dear Sir: 1 have been per- 
manently cured by your treatment, for which [ am truly 
grateful. During the past three years [ have recommende | 
qe to others who have also been cuicd. No money could 
my what you have done for me. Cnas. A Gray. 
or Certificates of Numerous other Cures and full infor- 
Mation address Dr. ROSS, 512 Main St.. Richmond Jnd.- 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 








Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. Scorr Sippons, CLara Louise 
KELLOGG, Lotta, JANAUSCUEK, and hundreds of others. 
Contains nothing that will injure the most delicate skin. 
Sold by all druggists, 50 cents per bottle. 

CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


WITH S5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Government Bond 


ISSUED IN 1864 
Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 


Until each and every bond is drawn, with a larger or 
smaller Premium. Every bond must draw a 
Prize, as there are no BLANKS. 


THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
200,000 FLORINS, 
20,000 FLORINS, 
15,000 FLORINS, 
And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a premium of not less than 200 FLORINS 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist OF MARCH, 1879, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 1st or 
Maxcn is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and 
inclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 
address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


185 Chatham Square Bank Building, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874 





N. B,—In writing please state that you saw this in the 
English Frank LesLiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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THE OHEAPEST SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED ! 





Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Edited by Rev. C. F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“Tue Scwpay MaGazine is much improved with its 
new cover, And there is just the same wealth of read- 
ing matter and illustrations within, It is good for old 
and young, and contains more than one can digest ina 
month.’’— The Methodist, New York, 


‘‘Trs magazine makes its appearance in a new and 
attrartive cover, and contains its usual variety of sub- 
jects, with even greater abundance and beauty ol illus- 
tration, Some of the pictures are very charming, and 
the variety will please every eve. The sermon by the 
Editor on the ‘Kingdom of God,’ the serial story, 
and several shorter ones, besides various other topics, 
ably discussed, fill up the one hundred and thirty pages 
of this ever-welcome family magazine.”"— Church Union, 
New York, 

‘*THe Suxnpay MaGazixE contains a vast amount of 
good reading. The illustrations are good, and very nu- 
merous, Much of the matter, especially the articles of 
the Editor, is very original and striking; all of it is moral, 
avd most of it evangelical, The magazine is well sus- 
tained, and it de-eives the support it receives.. It is 
doing a good work, and all good people will rejoice in its 
success, for it is helping in the good work of displacing 
that literature which 1s the bane of our country and the 
peril of our youth. It isan excellent magazine for the 
young and the home circle, The magazine has our best 
wishes for a wider and still wider circle of 1eaders,” 
— Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 


“Frank Lesnre’s Sunpay MaGazine, conducted by 
Charles F, Deems, D.1D)., has been a regular, welcome 
visitor to our sanctuary for several months. It is ably 
edited and conducted successfully. It contains a large 
amount of excellent reading matter, and is the cheapest 
paper of the kind we have seen.’’— Zhe Christian, 
St. Louis. 


“Tie SUNDAY MaGazixe is most admirable for family 
reading—always lively and instructing. Its illustrations 
are appropriate, greatly enhancing the value of the 
magazine. Dr. Deems, the Editor, is doing grand work.”’ 
— Christian Advocate, Sin Francisco, 





THE MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


128 Pages Quarto. Over 100 Illustrations. 





CONTENTS: 


Descrirtive ARTICLES: ‘The Island World of the 
Pacific,’”? by Byron A. Brooks, A. M., 13 illustrations, and 
portrait of King Kalakaua, Sandwich Islands; ‘*The» 
Chinese Feast of Lanterns’’; ‘* Street Scenes in Madrid,” 
12 illustrations ; ‘* Funeral Procession in the Caucasus,”’ 
illustrated ; ** The Convent of La Rabida,”’ illustrated, etc. 

Seria. AND Snort Stories: ** David Fleming's Forgive- 
ness,”’ continued; ‘‘Thirteen Hundred Years Ago,”’ by 
Mrs. J. J. Hussey; “Andrew Fordham’s Second 
Thought,” by Frances E. Wadleigh; ‘**The Old LBell- 
ringer”; ‘*A Story of Twenty Years Ago,”’ etc., etc, 

£KeEtTouEs: ** Jeanne D’Albret and Henry of Navarre,” 
by Harlon L. Stanly; **An Incident in the Life ot Car- 
dinal Welsey’’; “* Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans,” by 
Alfred H, Guernsey, etc., etc, 

Poros: Hours with English Sacred Poets—‘ Frances 
Quarles’? (1592—1614); ‘* Overtaken by the Tide ”’ ; ‘* One 
Year,” by Augusta Browne Garrett; *‘ The Pictures Fade,” 
by Adelaide Stout; ‘‘ The Hare and the Hound,” a Fable; 
** Vanyuished,’”? by Columbus Drew; ‘* M. Corbeau’s 
School,”’ trom the French of Charles Masetic, by John M. 
Richardson ; ‘* Beauty,” by Rey, Joseph H. Martin, D.D., 
ete,, etc. 

Tux Heme Perit; Sermon by the Editor—subject, 

* Mystery ’’; ‘* Popular Exegesis,” by the Editor, who 
also dizcourses upon various topics of current interest, 
such as ‘Ecclesiastical Changes,’’ ** Literary Media- 
tors,” “Times Change,’’ ‘‘ Neal Dow,” ‘ Mr, Spur. 
geon,”’ etc., etc, 

Tue MiIscELLANEOUS DgePARTMENT is very comprehen- 
sive, embracing a large varicty of subjects, many of them 
being profusely illustrated, 





Annual Subscription, $3; Single Copies, 25 Cents, Post- 
paid. 





SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 





Handsome and substantial Binding-cases are tor sale at 
the close uf every volume, price 75 cents, pestpaid. 





FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 











Ring, $1. Set of Studs, $1. 


Lefevre 
THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


Pronounced by the Academy of France that M, Lefevre 


(The Shah) Stud, $1. 


MOUNTING S. 











LOO EAE 
Lefevre Ear Drops, $1. 


has really obtained artificially the true diamond, 


he basis of these gems are pure crystals found in the Sierra Nevadas, from whence they are exported 


to the Lefevre Laboratory 


in Paris, France, where they are submitted to a chemical and Voltaic process, 


BY WHICH THEIR SURFACES ARE COVERED WITH A COATING OF PURE DIAMONDS, 
imparting to them all the BRILLIANCY, HARDNESS, and refractive qualities of the natural diamond, and 


making them as desirable for Wear, Frilliancy. 
r 


The Ring, Studs, and Ear Drops, as displayed 


» and Beauty, as the veritable gems themselves, 
2 this announcement, are accurate engravings of 


SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING TEE WONDERFUL LEFEVRE DIAMOND, warranted by certificate U.S. Mint assay. 
ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR we will send free, by RectsteERED Mart. to any address 

in America, either article as above represented. Our 
“ Book on Diamonds,” with illustrations of artistic Diamond Jewelry in solid (14 k.) gold, mailed free. 


TI have seen many imitations of diamonds, bnt never ane that could equal the Lefevre Brilliant.—M. ELLROY, Stamford. Conn. 
T am in receipt of a pair of the Wonderful Lefevre Ear Drops, for one dollar; to say that I am pleased with them hardly tills the 


bill, they are simply elegant.—AN 


DREW MORRIS, Hornellsville, N, Y. 


he Wonderful Lefevre Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to hand thie mornince. ft f¢ rently elegant, giving entirc satisfaction, 
and eliciting wonder and admiration from all who see it.~W. H. REEDY, Martinsbure. W. Va. 

¢ Lefevre Diamonds, mounted in solid gold, are truly marvelous.—R. F. AVERY & SONS, Tome and Farm. Tontsville, Ky, 

The eminently successful experiments of M, Lefevre silences all doubt of the artilicial reproduction of the true diamoud,— 


The Lefevre L 





M.DU FRENOY. the great French Scientist. 
i d most eff 


liy disturbs the sluambers of the possessors of costly gems.—Journal of Science. 


ng We guarantee the Wonderful Lefevre Diamonds for One Dollar to be mounted in Solid Gold, 
and will cheerfully refund the money if found unsatisfactory. Address all orders to the 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI. 0. 
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Agents Wanted. 
BIG PA ples free. Taylor Bros. & Co,, Cleveland, O. 


ANTED, SALESMEN—Patent Horse-collar; Cow-milker 
Address, with stamp, Smith & Son, 24 Dey st., N. Y 


A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 
P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


A MONTH-—-AGENTS WANTED —36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
free. Address, J. Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
OMEN wanted ever 


wi 
or the greatest Ta Rak do 
1 to $2 per hour MONEY MARING easily made in an 
ocality. Will prove it or forf 
. Goods entirely new. Samples free; write at once. 
WILDES & CO., Bosto 





to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 






























For TWELVE Evecr-Blooming 


ROSES 


1 Plants, your choice, labeled, 
y mail, 135 finest sorts. Largo 
assortinent of Fioweri ‘lants at 
yew Tea Roses added 
Catalogne free. 
HOUSES, Springfield, 0. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE., 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

: Brewery & Office, 159-165 
ra EK. 59th St. Ice house and 
y Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N Y. 

We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Mxeel Domestic 
and Western Bicrs in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier, 


Sree 














Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
j trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696 


without publicity in va- 
S rious Courts, Success 
guaranteed, Advice free, 

MUNRO ADAMS, Att’y, 194 Broadway, New York, 
JUDGE color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
by return mail a correct picture of 


FOR icture. 
YOURSELF |¥°"" future husband or wife, with 


name and date of marriage. 
Address, W. EX OX, Box 238, Fultonville, N. Y. 











By sending 35 cents, with age, height, 










CARD and Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work. 
¢ ENTERPRISE VICTOR 
RINTING RESSESe 


l)lustrated Catal of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., for & 
stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfrs. West Meriden, Conn 





ERVOUS EXHAUSTION.—A medical essay,. 

comprising a series of lectures delivered at Kahn’s 
Museum of Anatomy, on the cause and cure of prema- 
ture decline, showing indisputably how lost health may: 
be regained, aflording a clear synopsis of impediments 
to marriage, and the treatment of nervous and physical, 
debility, being the result of twenty years’ experience. 
By mail, 25 cts., currency or postage stamps. Address,, 
SEC’Y, Kabn’s Museum, 688 Broadway, New York, 


from Nervous Dsgsttrry,. 
etc., can Jearn of a certain, 
and speedy remedy, /ree, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohia. 








Fashionable PERFUMED CARDS, no 2 alike, namoe- 
in Gold and Jet, 10c. Frank.in Co., Northford, Ct, 





ARDS. 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved,. 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, I Card Case, 
name on all, lic. WARD & CO., Northford, Conn. 





50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 
in gold & jet, 10c, G. A. Sprixc, E. Wallingford, Ct 





Snowflake, Motto, ctc., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





95 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid, Geo. 1, Resp & Co,, Nassau, N, Y. 





77 A MONTH and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
Outfit free. Smaw & Co,, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


The Most Popular Illustrated Family 
Paper. 





< 


The SUCCESSFUL RIVAL of ALL THE WEEKLIES 
Jor THIRTEEN YEARS past. 


The CHIMNEY CORNER presents a constant: 
succession of brilliant attractions. 


The Best Writers in the country contribute to its 
columns ; and new serial stories of the most absorbing 
interest, of great power, true to life, and embracing o 
wide range of subjects, are constantly appearing. ? 


The Continued Novels are by such eminent 
writers as John Habberton. author of “‘ Helen’s Babies” - 
N. Robinson, author of “ That Husband of Mime”; Etta. 
W. Pierce, Christian Reid, Meta Victoria Victor, M. T. 
Caldor, Frank Lee Benedict, J. W. De Forest, and others 
equally celebrated. 


Short Stories are completed in each number 3 andi 
the miscellaneous contents embrace B ographies, Adven. 
tures, Essays, Travels, Curjesities of Foreign Life, Mar- 

vels in Nature and Art, Legends, Anecdotes, Poetry. etc. 

Beautiful Steel Engravings- are frequently 

presented to the subscribers, far exceeding in value the 

price of a year’s subscription. 

Published every Monday, and for gale by alli 


newsdealers, price 10 cents. Annual subscripti 
Three months, $1. Sent postpaid. on Fo 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
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THE LATE THOMAS LORD. 


HOMAS LORD, the aged millionaire, whose mar- 

riage to Mrs. Hicks last Winter caused s0 | 
great a sensation, died at his residence, in this city, 
February 8th. He had been ill for a long time, but 
about three weeks »go his physicians declared that 
Le was out of danger. He was in his eighty-fifth 
year. Mr, Lord was born in Norwich, Conn., but | 
came to this city soon after 1eaching his majority, 
and was for a long ptriod engaged in business here, 
retiring several years ago with a large fortune, 
which was increased by the addition of one-half the 
$3,000,000 fortune of his brother, Rufus L. Lord, 
upon the death of the Jatter some time avo. Mr. 
Lord lost his first wife in 1872, and antil recently 
lived with hia fonr sons and two unmarried daugh- 
ters. On December 3lst, 1877, he was married 
to Mra. Annette Wilhelmina Wilkens Hicks by Car- 
dinal McUloskey. Another ceremony wes also per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Van Kleek. of Hyde Park, | 
Mass. Mr-. Hicks was born in Surinam, 5S. A., and | 
atter her ma:riage to Mr. Hicks was a leader in | 
New York society. After she became a widow in 
1866 she spent much of her time in Europe, whence 
it was several times repurted that she was to be | 
married, Mr. Lord was a fricnd of hers before she 
visited Parope, and upon her return renewed the 
aequaintance, which culminated in marriage. 

This marriage aroused very great opposition on 
the part ot Mr, Lord’s eons, ant they made applica- 
tion for a commision in Junacy, which was granted 
upon their showiug the alleged unsvundnees ot 
their father’s mind. During the procectnes the 
bridal pair were in seclusion at the residence of 
Mrs. Hicks, where they remained for over a month. 
At length, in February, 1878, Mr. Lord emerged 
from his retirement, having obtained the affidavits 
of Drs. Austin F.int and Fordyce Barker as to his 
entire soundness of mind; and, after a brief delay, 
a settlement of the family difficulties was made, 
and a deed was drawn by which fis property was 
all to go to his sons upon bis death, his wife re- 
ling ishing all right of dower In consideration of a 
liberal settlement made upon her by Mr. Lord at 
the time of the marriage. 
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FLORILINE! 


“ FUORILINE "For THE TEETH | 
AND BREATH, | 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or 
Nving ‘“‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, and | 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT ‘“FLORILINE” 














removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 


Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 
Oxtord Street, London, England, and retailed 
everywhere 


40 MILES 


Silver Bearing Lode, tic 
from $3 to $5 in 
GOLD, about fifty 





From Salt Leake City 
and one mile from the 
Railroad, is located the 
noted ‘“*“ARGENT” 


ore from which assays | 
pede g190 rehne OF SILVER | 
$30 to $136 | er ton 
Directors are ali solid Lusiness-men, Stock 1s unassessa- | 
ble. Send lor prospectus. 
NORRIS SILVER MINING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 








NELSON’S 





ELATINE 


Is THE DEST. } 


A DELICIOUS JELLY made with the greatest facility in 
a few minutes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. | 








COMFORT FOR THE FEET. 


AN who would have feet free from 
corns, Gress the feet with a view to 
health, @eod taste and comfort. 
Shoes made on our lasts. modeled 
from pature—aq essentially differ 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They press | 
the foot evenly, 
giving elasticiw in 
7 walking, and by the | 

ingenuity of their | 
construction, they anpear smaller than they really are, 
giving an elegant appearance even to the largest and 
clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, New York. 










FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


“LOOK OUT 


March Number 


Or 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


THE 
Cheapest & Most Comprehensive 
Magazine in the 
World. 
THE 


Literary and Ariistic Departments 


OF THE 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 


And which have secured for the 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


THE MOST 


Unprecedented Success 


The contents are of a varied character, 
embracing every department 


of Literature. 


THE MOST POPULAR AUTHORS 


Contribute to its columns, 





Fiction of the Highest Order , 
Historical Studies, 
Replete with vivid word-pictures ; 

Essays, Sketches, 
Adventures, Poems, etc. 
Natural History, 
The Beaux Arts, 
Science and its progress, 
Are popularly treated. 





ANK LESLIE'S 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Gives an immense amount of reading. 
Each number contains 

125 Quarto Pages, 
EQUAL TO 


184,600 WORDS! | 


A larger number by far than is given in| 





even its higher-priced contempo- 
raries, either English or 


American. 


Each number contains 


Over 100 Handsome Engravings. 


The price for a single copy is 


ONLY 25 CENTS: 


The Annual Subscription, 


$3, POSBSTPAIDLD. 





Nend 25¢. for a Specimen Copy. 
POPULAR MONTHLY 


Published on the 15th of Every 
Month. 


At the close of each volume beautiful 


| 





and substantial Binding Cases 


are ready for sale, 
_ — 


PRICE 75 CENTS.) 
Sent post-free. | 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, | 
53, 55 & 57 PARK PLAOE, N.Y. 
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A RECENT COLLISION AT WASHINGTON. 
Caprain Hayzs—* Look out, there, if you don’t want to be run down.” 


(The bold mariner in the tub, disregarding the kindly warning, was run down, as per procecdings 
‘ of Senate Executive Session, Feb. 3d.) 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE PRESENT WEEK 
A Large Lot of 
RICH BLACK GROS GRAIN 


SILKS 


Twenty-three Inches Wide, ut 
$1, $1.15 and $1.25 per Yard. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS, 











New York Central and Hudson 
River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
and St. Lonis, 
See Niagara Falls, Saratoga and the Hudson River. 


Cc. B. MEEKER, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 

















And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. VIE W S illus- 
trating every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
Etc. §@ A profitable busine:s for a man with gmail 
capital. Also MAGIC LANTERNS for home amuce- 
ment. 74-page catalogue fre. McALLISTER, | 

Organ, with handsome Instruc- 


Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassaa St., N. ¥. 
FREE 
| tion Book, boxed and shipped on 


| 

board cars, all freight paid. I am the largest estab- 
lishment of this kind on this continent. New 
Pianos, $125. - New Organs, $65 and upwards. Beware 
of imita‘ors. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J 


PLEA 


Frank Leslie’s 
| A Monthly Pictorial Journal of Pleasing and 


SANT HOURS, 
Entertaining Literature. 











I WILL SEND FREE 
a magnificent Piano or Cabinet 

















ANTI-FAT 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
ulence. It is purely vegetable and 
ss. It acts upon 


The contents are plea antlv varied. The Short Stories 
are highly interesting, are COMPLETE IN 
EACH NUMBER, and 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


The Miscellany is pleasing, entertaining and instructive. 
The Comic Illustrations are mirth-provoking. 
The publication will not fail to excite 





I 
rfectty harm- 
he food in the: stomach, pre- 


venting its being converted into fat. aken in | } leasant emotions and 
c mee with directions, it w luce & 
a prove a most 


person e per wee 
“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of rs.” So wrote Hippocrates two 
thousand years ago, and what was truce then is none 
the less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex- 
$1.50." Quarter-dozen $4.00. Address. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y 
EveryMan —259$3 Press iis: 


ete. (Self-mnker $5) ® Larger vias 
HIS OWN or business, pleasure, young oro) 

vee Frank Leslie’s Publishing 
PRINTER. LS 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Catalogue of es, Type, Etc., 
‘g 2 stamps. SRIAEY $00: 

CHARLES GRAEF, F. COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERES’ COGNACS. 

65 Broad Strect, Pommery “Sec” Champagnes. 

New York. HENKELL & CO., HOCK WINES, 

Agent for JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 


‘DELIGHTFUL, ENTERTAINING COMPANION, 


| Published Monthly, and for Sale by all 
Newsdealers. 
PRICE 15 CENTS A COPY. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 1.50, POSTPAID 
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Upon the passage of this Act, Mr. Woodruff at 


WOODRUFF SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. I 
once went abroad to negotiate for the purchase of 
| & vessel, He secured the refusal of the new steam- 


A VoyaG IND THE WORLD IN A Hi | HI = 
neha: ange Gaskin aut AHA <= == 8 SS a =; ship General Werder, of the North German Lloyd 
? " = a fA 6 oso — > a wong ip Line, 350,000, whi y 
SO = <r OR i Rioomnehip Line, for the sum of $350,000, which was 


OME ten years ago Mr. James O. Woodruff, a . mit TT | ! (CORA about half the amount he would have had to pay 
S cintenes of wealth and culture, residing in In- _| i ill] ESHER for an American-built ship. Upon the arrival of 


TA 


fi] 
HTH 
Hil 


dianapolis, conceived the idea of arranging a grand the steamship in September, 1878, she was OXx- 
Fegan be pragma cay hin nm voyage — r= hf 4 — 5 arg 4 7 “ yp Fe 
the world. For years he dreamed of it, and worke eldt, Actin cretary 0 e Navy, n 
for it, and now it appears likely that he will see his the approval of that Board was purchased at 
idea put into successful operation. es — egg or Ri = _ 
One of the earliest difficulties encountered b der was built in 1874, and had made but five 
Mr. Woodruff, was the obtaining of a sifable i | ! |! trips to this continent at the time of her pur- 
steamship for his purpose. Foreign’ ste@mships |; wy a *. Hh AN l i oo i §©6cchase. She is 351 feet long, 39 feetin breadth, 31 feet 
perfectly adapted to such an expedition were easily =|) = wf i | Wei Mb 4 , ) deep, and has a seogtaered gg 3,020 ae. 
to be had, but the absurd shipping laws.of-our ||| wn OO ee A | wet eta 8 e Grieg 7 - voyage Som 
country debarred Mr. Woodruff from purchasing Hi] a d | Southampton, England, to New York is given at 11. 
ts - M" zi if! knots per hour, burning trom forty-two to forty-four 


any such until, after a five months’ struggle, an = i ’ J ) 
Act was passed by Congress on March 23d, 1878, (5) Li | : tons of coal per day. The main saloon is very large. 
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i Its walls are of bird’s-eye maple and some darker 





ee 


which empowered the Secretary of the Treasury | it 


‘to grant for the purposes of the ‘ Woodruff Scien- 
tific Expedition around the World’ register of a for- 
eign-built steamship.” This Act, to be sure, was 
qualified with the provisions that the steamer 
should ‘‘ be approved by the Secretary of the Navy 
as suitable in all respects for the purposes of the 
expedition,” and that there shall ‘‘ be maintained 
thereon, without expense to the United States, a 
school with capacity for at least two hundred 
students, together with a competent faculty, for 
the promotion of scientific and nautical know- 
ledge.” 

























































shaded wood. It is hung with pictures, and its 
furniture, carpets and appointments are all new 
and tasteful. Opening out of this saloon alone are 
staterooms for 150 passengers. The second cabin 
has rooms for many more, and below the main 
saloon, in that portion of the ship ordinarily used 
for freight and baggage, is to be made another, 
the rooms opening into which will be built some- 
what larger than those above, to remedy the dis- 
advantage of their lower position. Of the steerage 
will be made a handsome dining-hall. This plan will 
leave the main cabin and saloon for a parlor, where 





























MAIN SALOON ON THE STEAMSHIP, TO BE USED AS A LIBRARY AND CONSULTATION-ROOM. 


NEW JERSEY..- THE WQODRUFF SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION AROUND THE WORLD=THE FLOATING COLLFGE ‘tGENERAL WERDER.” NOW LYING AT HOBOKEN. 
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Mr. Beecher thinks BOWL | ~< SS a“ 356272) c= 


ING healthful. And so do his 

Mr. Beecher says : “ DANCING is ; ; ; . 

good.” And so do his sisters and sisters and his cousins and | \ 
his cousins and his aunts. ! his aunts. 
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Mr. Beecher says : ‘‘ Every man 
should be familiar with a BOAT.” 
And so should his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts. 


















































Mir. Bee--her thinks the BALL FIELD is 
conducive tw 2 full physique. And so do 
his sisters and his cousins and his aunts. 
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USEMENTS SHOULD BE THE OPPOSITE OF HIS DAILY OCCUPAT™~ .”—(Henry Warp Berecuer’s Recext Lecture Invusrratep).—- Ser Pace 450. 
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“Good health is essential to the full enjoyment of | 
amusements, and we can continue the getting and | — 
| 7 ace: —f 









































keeping of that by attendance at the GYMNASIUM.” 
































Mr. Beecher says: 
“The best thing a 
man can do to ob- 
tain the sense of 
airiness, of relief 
from earthly things, 
is to obtain a Horse, 
and RIDE.” And so 
do his sisters and his 
cousins and his 

| aunts. 
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the constant interruption of spreading and 
clearing tables will not occur. The second or 
forward cabin is to be used as the lecture or 
tecitation-room. An excellent library will be 
provided, a friend of the enterprise having 
offered to contribute $5,000 worth of well- 
selected books. 

The expedition is expected to start from 
Hoboken, where the steamship is now moored, 
on the 8th of May, and be gone about sixteen 
months, arriving home again in September, 1880, 
having in the meantime made a complete circuit 
of the globe. A most comprehensive route has 
been laid out, which includes almost all the 
points of interest in the worid. Leaving New 
York, the first point wi!l be the Azores Islands ; 
trom thence Queenstown, Ireland, will be visited, 
and Dublin, the old capital of the Lvergreen 
Isie. About six weeks will then be given to 
England and Scotland, the vessel touching port 
at Southampton, then t'¢ Isle of Wight, London 
and Edinburgh, leaving the latter place about 
July 10th. The North Sea will then be crossed, 
and passing through the Skager Rack and Cate- 
gat to Copenhagen, the Baltic Sea to Stockholm 
and the Gult of Finland, St. Petersburg will be 
reached. About four months will thus be spent. 
rhen, retracing the ronte, Hamburg, Antwerp 
and Havre will be visited. Lisbon and Cadiz 
complete the list of Atlantic ports. Having 
passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
principal Mediterranean abe will be visited, 
and then the expedition will pass on to the older 
lands—Turkey, Fgypt, Palestine, and through 
the Suez Canal toIndia. The Southern Europe 
part of the trip will occupy about four months, 
and Invia isexpected to be reached by January, 
1880. After leaving India, the principal islands 
of the Malay Archipelago will be visited, and the 
chief seaports of China and Japan, leaving the 
latter country in August. Crossing the Pacific 
Ocean to America once more, the Sandwich 
Islands will receive a short visit, and, on arriv- 
ing at San Francisco, a special train will be 
engaged to bring the party back to New York. 

The attractions of this route alone, apart 
from any educational idea, ought tu be sufficient 
to draw a large number of travelers, but it is said 
that in addition a complete scientific course of 
instruction will be given. This will be by lec- 
tures, illustrated with the necessary scientific 
apparatus. ‘The course will include astronomy, 
mathematics, navigation, chemistry, physics, 
architecture, archeology, geology, mining, 
botany and ae natural history. All along 
the route collections of specimens in the depart- 
ments of zodlogy, botany and ethnography will 
be made. 

The originator and director of the expedition 
is Mr. James O. Woodraff, but he will be assisted 
by a competent and full corps of professors. 
The President of the Faculty is W. S. Clark, 
LL.D., now President of Amherst Agricultural 
College. Mr. Clark is one of the best known 
scholars of this country, and was for some years 
employed by the Emperor of Japan as Super- 
intendent of Educution in that country. He isa 
gentleman of extensive travel, and is familiar 
with many of the countries that the expedition 
eapene to visit. The vessel throughout will 

e commanded by officers of the United States 
Navy, with Commander A. P. Cooke as captain. 
The business manager of the expedition is 
Arthur B. Proal, a geutleman well known in 
New York City, and a son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Proal, of Utica, N. Y. Surgeon J. H. Kidder, 
United States Navy, and Assistant Surgeon J. J. 
Sowerby, United States Navy, will accompany 
the expedition in their professions capacity. 
The trustees of the expedition are Franklin 
Edson, President of the New York Produce 
Exchange; W. 8S. Clark, of Amberst College, 
und Commander A. P, Cooke. 

The fee to be te by stadents is $2,500, to 
be paid by installments between the date of 
Jeparture and March Ist, 1880. Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co. are the treasurers of the ex- 
pedition. 

The treasurers will hold the “ booking fee ’’ 
of $500 intact until the entire number of 
students or tourists have paid. If that result 
has not been reached by May 8th, they will 
refund the amount to those depositing the 
same, thus insuring entire safety to those 
contemplating becoming members of the ex- 
pedition. 

This is undoubtedly one of the grandest 
schemes for combining pleasure and instruction 
ever invented, and there is no doubt that very 
good results will flow from it. In addition to the 


practical knowledge obtained by the students, 
they will receive enlarged views of life, and an 
appreciation of the greatness of our world which 
The ex- 
itself to and received 
the indorsement of the best and most highly cul- 
tured scholars, statesmen and /itiérateurs of our 
country, including such names as Dr. O. W. Holmes, 


they could obtain in no other way. 
pedition has commended 
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MEDAL PRESENTED TO MOZART SARTORIUS BY THE 


HEBREW HOWARD ASSOCIATION OF MEMPHIS. 
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THE LATE MARSHAL ESPARTERO, EX-REGENT OF SPAIN. 


H. W. sgngttow. Robert C. Winthrop, Joseph 
e Smithsonian Institute (since dead) ; 
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ing for the sick and dyin 
true of Memphis, Tenn., w 





distressed’ of that city. Miss Murdock i'lus- 
trated by her lators the very highest virtues ot 
the female character—courage, benevolence and 
self-consecration. 





THE LATE MARSHAL ESPARTERO, 
OF SPAIN. 


EW more honorable or conspicuous charac- 
ters appear in Spanish oe than that of 
Marshal Espa:tero, who died early in January 
last. Baldomero Espartero was of humble 
birth, the son of a rustic wheelwright in La 
Mancha, and was partly educated for the priest- 
hood, but quitted that career, while a youthful 
student, to serve as a volunteer in the national 
insurrection against Napoleon I. He after- 
wards served in the Spanish colonial provinces 
of South America with the army employed to 
put down their revolt against the Government 
of Spain. 

Having gained military rank as_ colonel 
and brigadier,Espartero returned to Spain, at 
the age of thirty-two, married, and heid one or 
two important appointments. In the long civil 
war which, upon the death of King Ferdinand 
VII., resulted from the resistance of Don Carlos, 
representing the party of despotic monarchy 
and of the Papal authority, in opposition to the 
principles of the constitutional government of 
the legitimate sovereign, General Espartero per- 
formed most important services, and after the 
defeat and submission of the Carlists, he was 
rewarded with great honors, being made Duke 
of Vittoria, a Grandee of Spain, and Knight of 
the Golden Fleece, while Seat Christina at- 
tempted to carry on the Government. But her 
corrupt and arbitrary administration soon ex- 
cited bitter discontent among the Progressists, 
or advanced Liberal Party, who persuaded 
Espartero to become their military chief. An 
insurrection broke out, the result of which was 
the deposition and flight ot Queen Christina, 
and the election ot Espartero, in May, 1841, to 
be sole regent during the minority of Queen 
Isabella, His period of rule was brief and 
troubled, having to contend with military and 

rovincial revolts, at Pampeluna, Madrid, and 

arcelona, and finally with a rebellion in the 
mauufacturing town ot Catalonia, which at 
length, in August, 1843, overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Espartero, and drove him into exile. 
He resided four years in England, till the decree 
ot outlawry against him was repealed, when he 
returned to Spain, and was greeted at Madrid 
with enthusiastic popular acclamations. The 
Government of Queen Isabella, then under the 
management of his personal antagonist Narvaez, 
regarded him with no good will, and he lived in 
private retirement at Logrono till 1854. In that 
year, when a new military faction, led by 
General O’Donnell, had obtained power, Queen 
Isabella turned to Espartero for assistance, and 
a compromise was effected, by which he and 
O'Donnell were to co-operate in forming a minis- 
try, and the monarchy was to be preserved, 
with guarantees of constitutional liberty. But 
these two rival military politicians could not 
long agree ; and Espartero, being the older and 
weaker, was eventually turned out, retiring 
once more, in 1856, to his quiet residence at 
Logrono. He refused to leave it again in 1869, 
alter the dethronement of Isabella, though some 
partisans would have elected him President of 
a Spanish Republic, or Regent, or perhaps even 
King of Spain. 

Espartero has, by impartial minds, generally 
been considered an honest and disinterested 
man, though not a statesman of great ability. He 
was a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath, and enjoyed the friendship of many lead- 
ing English statesmen. At the time of his death 
he was eighty-seven years of age. Our illustra- 
tion is from a photograph taken many years 
ago, and represents General Espartero as he 
was in the latter part of his political career, 
under the reign of Queen Isabella II. 





ANOTHER POMPEII. 


NOTHER Pompeii has been accidentally 
discovered in the neighborhood of Mount 
Gargano, near Manfredonia. There were 
found an ancient temple of Diana, with a mag- 
nificent portico about twenty metres long, and 
an underground necropolis of great extent. A 
large number of impcrtant inscriptions have 
already been forwarded to and exhibited by the 


This is particularly ; National Museum of Naples. The discovered city 
is the ancient Sipuntam, near Arpinum, mentioned 


Ries, on December 26th, 


Judge Charles P. Daly. Governor Rice of Massa- | Messrs. Jacob Kohlberg and Mozart Sartorius, 


chusetts ; William F. Warren, 


ton University; O. P. 
Hubbard, Secretary of 
New York Academy otf 
Science; E. J. Nolan, 
Secretary Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences; 
all the Faculty of the 
University of Pennsy!- 
vania; William C. Rus- 
sell, Vice-President Cor- 
nell University; J. 3S. 
Newberry, of Columbia 
School of Mines; M. Bb. 
Anderson, President Ro- 
chester University; Ed- 
win P. Whepple, Henry 
Ward Beecher, and many 
other prominent persons. 
It is said that several 
colleges throughout the 
country are now con- 
sidering the question of 
appropriating funds to 
send some of their 
students on the expedi- 
tion; and we are also 
informed that several 
individuals of wealth, 
deeply interested in the 
plans and purposes of 
this exhibition, have sub- 
scribed for scholarships, 
proposing to donate 
them to those worthy 
and unable themselves 
to pay. 


MEDALS 


FoR THE YELLOW 
FEVER NURSES. 


‘(\HE Southern com- 
munities which suf- 





MEDAL PRESENTED TO DAISY MURDOCK BY THE 
HEBREW HOWARD ASSOCIATION OF MEMPHIS. 


publicly presented with 


handsome gold medals | 


by Strabo and Titus Livius. 
President of Bos- members of the Hebrew Hospital Association, were | nearly twenty feet beneath the cultivated soil. 
This town was en 
quake. 


The houses are 


_— through a terrible earth- 
The Italian Government has ordered 


for their humane efforts | researches to be made on a large scale; and anti- 
quarians are deeply interested in the results. 


during the epidemic. 
The presentation was 
made by Mr. Jacob 8, 
Menken, in a graceful 
address, in the presence 
of a large and brilliant 
company. The medals 
are of elegant workman- 
ship, in relief. The in- 
scriptions are as fol- 
lows: “ Presented to 
Jacob Kohlberg and 
M. Sartorius for phi- 
lanthropic services in 
the cause of suffering 
humanity. Yellow fe- 
ver epidemic, Memphis, 
1878.”’ The reverse side 
contains the monograms 
of the gentlemen, sur- 
rounded with wreaths 
ot gold leaves and pearls. 
The gentlemen were also 
presented with solitaire 
diamonds, worth $500 
each, b prominent 
citizens of Memphis. 
The occasion was one 
of great interest, and 
significantly marked the 
popular appreciation of 
those heroic qualities, 
which has nowhere 
found grander expres- 
sion than amid the perils 
of the fever hospital. 
Another recipient of a 
handsome testimonial, of 
which we give an illus- 
tration, was Miss Daisy 
Murdock. of Charleston, 
8S. C., to whom a medal 


fered so severely from the yellow fever scourge , was recently presented by the Howard Associa- 


during the recent visitation have not been slow to 
recognize the services of the faithful men and 


tion of Memphis, ‘‘in grateful acknowledgment of 
valuable services gratuitously rendered during the MEDAL PRESENTED TO JACOB KOHLBE«G BY THE 


women who periled their lives in nursing and car- | epidemic, in relieving the cares of the sick and 
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HEBREW HOWARD ASSOCIATION OF MEMPHIS, 


